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There is a way of heating . aS 
your greenhouse safely — | 
and efficiently—but 
without letting yourself in 
for a lot of expense. 
Use Aladdin Pink 
Paraffin. It gives you a 


no fear of smoking or 
unpleasant smells. 

There is no finer paraffin 
fortunately it’s most 


— 
Pink paraffin solves 
| 
constant temperature with | 
= 
Industries Ltd. and 
= 


ALUMINEX PRICES DOWN 
BY MORE THAN 


The world’s best greenhouse completely redesigned. 
New construction means even earlier, surer, heavier 
crops for less capital investment, lower running costs. 


The new Aluminex houses cost over 20% less. 
How has this been made possible? By com- 
pletely redesigning both the construction and 
the metal sections—giving a house just as 
strong, even more efficient—yet costing less 


to make. 
Improved 
ventilation 
on all models. ww 


The angle of opening of the continuous roof 
ventilators has been increased on all models and 
is now well above horizontal. On the 30 ft. span 
illustrated the angle is 30 degrees above hori- 
zontal, the opening portion being 3 ft. deep. 


Remote control gear opens all vents. 


The non-slip Teleflex system of remote control 
operates the roof and sidewall vents on ail 
models. Up to 200 ft. of continuous ventilation 
can be opened by one handle. The Teleflex 
system for the roof vents of the 30 ft. span is 
electrically operated. 


Draught-proof construction cuts 


fuel bills. The new Aluminex house will get 
the most out of your heat- 
ing installation. All glass 
is bedded on permanent 
non-setting Prestik. Slam 
bars of continuous opening 
vents close down onto 
P.V.C. plastic seatings. 
Thus the whole house can 
be effectively sealed against 
draughts, preventing con- 
vection heat losses and 
making fumigation 100% 
efficient. 


More and yet more light. New metal sec- 
tions and roof members offer the very minimum 
obstruction to light. No other house lets in more 
light than the new Aluminex. 


For next year’s Aluminex crops. 
Delivery in time for next year’s crops 
will be doubtful unless you make enquir- 
ies now. Save yourself trouble—fill in 
and post the form on the back of this page. 


No internal supports whatever. 

Nothing to get in the way of cultivators in the 
new Aluminex houses. Even the 30 ft. span is 
rigidly supported by roof trusses. 
Leak-proof, drip-proof glazing 

without putty. The Aluminex House can’t 
leak or drip on your crops. The patent puttyless 
glazing is fool-proof—all internal moisture is 
led outside. 

Easily cleaned surfaces can’t harbour 
fungi or-pests. In the new Aluminex there 
are no pockets or crevices to harbour or collect 
pests or moisture and let fungi grow. 


Guaranteed 100°, corrosion-proof 

construction. The entire structure is of heat 
treated Magnesium Silicon Aluminium alloys 
HE9 and HE10 conforming to British Standard 
Specification 1476. Nuts and bolts are high 
tensile alloy and “‘Staybrite” stainless steel. You 
never have to paint Aluminex greenhouses. 


Propagating, plant or tomato houses 


in 4 different spans. Choose from the 
standard types shown to give you a propagating 


and 30’. You can have ~ 
multi-span, so there is s € 
se we 
any area. And for car- 
Aluminex 46’ wide. 


house, a plant house or a tomato house in any of 
any lengths made up in 
an Aluminex for every 
nation growers, there is 
ALUMINEX 


the four Aluminex spans which are 11’, 15’, 20 
10’ sections, single or 
growing need, covering 
a new Carnation 
[Turn over 


GET DETAILS AND PRICE OF 
THE ALUMINEX YOU WANT 


1 
A 
2 


ALUMINEX ENQUIRY FORM 


Use this to get details of an ALUMINEX GREENHOUSE 
to your requirements as described on back of this page 


Save a letter by filling in this enquiry form NOW. No 
obligation whatever is incurred on your part. Post it to 


ALUMINEX GREENHOUSES LTD., 36 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


Please send me specifications, constructional drawings and an estimate for the 
supply, erection and glazing of an Aluminex Greenhouse to my requirements as 
shown below. 

Indicate in the appropriate spaces the details 

of the particular Aluminex you are considering. 
— 


Propaga' Plant (glazed Tomato (alased 
HOUSE TYPE | (no |aldewalls eaves sidew slis) 6 caves 
SPAN 15 
WIDTH 20 ft. 
“30 ft. 
LENGTH Number of units 10 24° long | 
Total number of s spans r required. 
MULTI 
SPAN %*& Whether future additional 
spans to be allowed for 
~ At one Gable end only i 
DOORS 
At both Gable ends 
| Both Sides | 
SIDEWALL 
VENTILATION _ One Side only 
None 


Please state whether separate quotation and details of benching are required ...... 


11 ft. SPAN 15 ft. span | 20 ft. SPAN 30 ft. SPAN 
Side staging ¥ 6” wide | 
~ Centre bench 6’ wide aed —_— To your special 
Centre bench 7 wide —- — requirements 


I should like to discuss the Aluminex house with your technical representative. [] 


Signed. DATE * Note: Aluminex green- 

houses can be supplied 

NAME with a removable fast 

Note: CAPITAL LETTERS PLEASE OR BUSINESS STAMP glazed screen replacing 

normal sidewall glazing 

and with valley gutter in 

position for future ex- 
tension. 


ADDRESS 


- 


lei 


— | 
‘ 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Compact and delightful Residence with 8 acres of 
land, of considerable interest to a Horticulturist, with 
Lodge Cottage, Range of heated glass houses recently 
constructed covering 2630 square feet run on a com- 
mercial basis and with the benefit of I.T. Capital 
Expenditure Claims. Swimming Pool, Paddock. 


“Quinton Rising,” Northampton (5 miles). 


Joint Agents : 
LEGGE & SISMEY, JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
Castilian Street, Bridge Street, Northampton, 
Northampton and 8 Hanover Street, W.1 


SAVE money by raising your own bedding plants next 
spring and preserving your tender plants during the cold winter 


months for an even better show in the garden next year. 


A well-constructed GREENHOUSE 
should have a place in every Garden, 
and our wide range of ‘‘ All-Cedar’”’ 
Greenhouses, which do not require 
painting, are neat in appearance and 
blend in with any garden layout, as 
well as fulfilling every requirement of 
the Greenhouse enthusiast. 


Write today for our new fully illustrated catalogue. 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE Lr. 


Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


- - 
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GARDEN 
STONE 


for PAVING, ROCKERY & WALLING 


All descriptions available. Inspection invited 
Price List on application 


FITZPATRICKS 


STONE MERCHANTS 


455 OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, E.3 
Telephone : ADVance 299! 


* RIVIERA” SCREENING 


Is split 2” dia. bamboo bound nearly close by galv'd 
wires in 10 yds. rolls—49", 59° and 69" wide. 


SIGHT 


IDEAL FOR PROOFING 
SHADE/FROST, OPEN 
GREENHOUSES, OR IRON 
FRAMES, ETC. FENCES, ETC. 


Fencing and Gates. Ali types, supplied and fixed 
Oak Pale Panels, Wovenwood, Hazel and Osier 
Hurdles, Chestnut Fencing, Teak Garden Furniture, 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 
1601 LEWES EST. 1922 


And at BISHOP’S WALTHAM. Tel.: 27! 


Wakeley’s 4-Fold Hop Manure puts body 
into the soil and builds up its plant sus- 
taining qualities, But that is not all. 
Wakeley’s 4-Fold is clean to handle and 
contains in correctly balanced propor- 
tions—Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash 
—the three chemicals recognised as vital 
for vigorous and fruitful plant life. 

PRICES—From Nurserymen and Seedsmen: Small 
bag 7/-; medium 10/6; large bag 17/-; 10 
large bags 165/~; 20 large bags 320/—. Or direct 
from manufacturers, carriage paid, England and 


Wales. Carriage on Scottish orders, 9d. small bag, 
1 /— medium bag, | /6 large bag. 


Write for new season's price list. Booklet of 
cultural instructions also sent if required. 


Our Autumn List of Bulbs, Seeds,’Plants, etc., is 
also now ready, free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Rd., London, S.E.1. 


Stoncr’s MUSHROOM COMPOST 
No composting—can be LAID—SPAWNED— 


CASED SAME DAY AS RECEIVED 
No high temperature required. Can be spawned with 
room temperature at 5S°. Large bag (about 4 
bushels) 36/—; medium bag (about 2 bushels) 20/—. Ali 
including spawn. Considerable reductions for 5 large bags 
(50 sq. ft. and over). Carriage paid Gt. Bricain Mainland. 


POULTMURE LTD. (Dept. &.H.S.) 
$ COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX. 


= : 
DOBBIE & CO-LTD 
Bulb Growers, EDINBURGH «7 


Conservatories, 


Garden 
Dens... 


Garages, greenhouses. 
loose-boxes and garden 
buildings of all descrip- 
tions 
Please send for 
lustrated catalogue. 


ALPHA WOODCRAFT LTD., 
Dept. 24, Gutteridge St., Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge, Middx. Tel. HAYes 0657 


WAKELEYS 
= = =F 
iv 


Experienced Gardeners 


throughout the Country recommend 


| WRITE NOW! 


Full details of our 
range of Greenhouses, 
Greenhouse Heating, 
and other information 
are included in the 
latest STRAWSON 
Brochure (4/7). 


These Quality Greenhouses have been praised by countless gardening experts 

for over 60 years, and the name STRAWSON has become associated with 

perfection and long life in all types of timber-framed Greenhouses and Frames. 

We can now supply any type and size of Greenhouse, and shall be happy to 

send estimates and full particulars on receipt of enquiries. Surveys of Inspection 
arranged in any part of the country at short notice. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON, HORLEY, SURREY. Tel.: Horley 130 


Fisons now 


for prize flowers 
next year 


What will your garden look like next 
year? It depends on what you do this 
year by way of preparation, With the 
help of Fisons fertilizers you can be sure 
of better results than ever in 1955. 
Thereis a Fisons product for every need. 
Herbaceous Borders—When dividing and 
replanting perennials, fork in Fisons Flower 
Fertilizer at 4 oz. per sq. yd. In the Spring 
apply a further top dressing at 2 oz. per sq. yd. 
and lightly hoe in. 

Autumn planting of hardy biennials and 
perennials — Apply Fisons Flower Fertilizer at 
3 oz. per sq. yd. and fork in 7-10. days before 
planting. 

Spring and Summer flowering bulbs — Fork in 
Fisons Flower Fertilizer at 4 oz. per sq. yd. 
7-10 days before planting. 


Late flowering Chrysanthemums — Chrysanthe- 
mums need liberal feeding. Apply a top 
dressing of 4 oz. Fisons ‘ Chrysanthite’ around 
each plant, and water in. Repeat every 14 
days for pot plants, and every 21 days for 
plants in the open, until flowering begins. 
Carnations—When planting out carnations 
in the open, fork into the soil surface Fisons 
*Chrysanthite’ at 4 oz. per sq. yd. 7-10 days 
before planting. 

New Roses—Before planting, fork into the 
top spit of soil Fisons Rose Fertilizer at 4 oz. 
per sq. yd. 7-10 days before planting. 


It’s Fisons for Fertilizers A 


v 


SPRAYING AND 


THE HIGH 
PRESSURE POWER SPRAYER 


24 gallons per minute at 220 Ib. per 
square inch. 


For details of this and the many other machines 
in our wide range, write for Catalogue to:—~ 


COOPER, PEGLER & CO. LTD. | 


P.O. Box No. 9-67 
BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX 


DUSTING MACHINERY | 


RIVERSIDE 

LANDS, 
CHISWICK 
(With acknowledgment 


to the Middlesex 
County Council.) 


5; SPECIALISTS IN 
SPORTS 
GROUNDS 
AND TENNIS 
courts 


Molesey 4343-4 


* OUR NURSERY = 
IS GROWING 
* YOUR 1955 = 
* GARDEN 


Take this short-cut to WONDERFUL 


aglorious garden next 46 > 
year, by planting now 3¢ Money Saving 


our well-established 


ROSES: 


—specially suitable 
HERBACEOUS New Gardens— 
& ROCK PLANTS 


are just one of the 
FRUIT TREES * 


appealing offers in 


our new 

FLOWERING PAGE 
TREES & SHRUBS 2 ILLUSTRATED 

HEDGE PLANTS 3 General 
4 CATALOGUE 


CONIFERS 
All Top Quality Only 


F. TOYNBEE, LTD. 


Nurserymen & Landscape Gardeners 
BARNHAM (Bognor Regis) SUSSEX 


Free for stamp 


ab 


COLLECTIONS | 


YOUR watchword 
against FROST 


AUTOMATIC ...CLEAN.. 
EFFORTLESS .. .ECONOMICAL 


Get a HUMEX elec- 
tric heater and you’re 
safe against frost. 
HUMEX watches the 
weather for you...... 
switches itself on when 
needed - off again 
f when correct temp- 
erature is obtained. 
HUMExX saves money 
because it uses current only when 
necessary. Water filled, humidity can 
be controlled by adjusting ventilating 
lids. Order now for immediate de- 
livery. 


| 
| HAMPTON HILL, MIDDLESEX. 


Mode! 1250 For green- 
houses up to 1,000 cubic 
ft. (14' x 10’). Complete 
with Thermostat and 4 


| 
Modei 800 For green- 
| houses up to 600 cubic ft. 
| = 8’). Complete with 


Thermostat and 4 yds. 

cable. yds. cable. 

Galv. Iron a. 7.0. Galv. Iron. ail. 2.6. 
Copper. 411.01. 0. Copper. £17. 17.0. 


POST THIS COUPON NOW 
Please send me, without obligation, your FREE brochure 
on Automatic Greenhouse Heating. 


ROBERTS ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. (DEPT iRH) 
11/13 High Road, Byfleet, Surrey. Tel.: Byfleet 3314 
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offers a 
adjustable 


igned for normal body 
onement and ease of cutting. 


Patent applied for. 
was Write for illustraced leaflet Ti. 


"WILKINSON 


THE WILKINSON SWORD CO. LTD, LONDON, W.4 


Selected on the Pedigree 


THE BEST THAT GROW 


TOOGOOD’S HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
fully describing the best vegetable seeds, flower seeds, and every- 
thing for the farm or garden, posted freely to applicants. 


TOOGOOD & SONS LTD., SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND 
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RDEN SHEAR of the FUTURE! | 
J want this 
\ 
Cb, 
~ 
| revolution in Garden Shear > 
Y) design, ficted with 
RUST_RESISTING blades 
Hollow Forged, combining i 4 
strength with lightness. 
Floating Bearing gives ® smooth, t 
; Y , easy action. Using no spring, it t \ 
J ng wearing life and is | 
hen necessary. PRICE 
Aa 4, 12/6 
w.42. POCKET PRUNER 
| 
: 
— 


GARDEN DESIGN 
AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


The initial outlay of a well planned and 
constructed garden will be saved by 
reduced maintenance costs. 


Our representative will be pleased to 
call and discuss your problemsand submit 
designs and estimates without obligation. 


WALLING, PAVING, ROCKERIES, 


BORDERS, LAWNS, etc. 
PLANTING SCHEMES 


WE SPECIALISE IN DRIVE AND PATH 
CONSTRUCTION AND RESURFACING 


LAST, KING & PATON 
Railway Approach, 
WOKING - SURREY 
’Phone: Woking 891 
Work undertaken within 50 mile radius. 


LOPPING | TREE 


| SURGERY 


FELLING 
BRACING 
PRUNING 


SPRAYING 
SHAPING 


NO CHARGE 
FOR ESTIMATES 


A TEAM OF EXPERIENCED MEN 
UNDER EXPERT SUPERVISION 
FULLY INSURED 


TREE SPECIALIST 


co. LTD. 
RUSTINGTON 
SUSSEX RUSTINGTON 1679 


WHY DAMAGE TREES 
WITH CORD TIES? 


Toms RUBBER TIES 


AS USED BY GOVT. DEPTS., 
CORPORATIONS, PUBLIC BODIES, &c. 


The Rubber slotted Pad is fixed to 
stake with tacks and receives the 
belt which forms the tie. 


THE BEST TIE 


For Young Trees 
SIMPLE @ EASILY 
FIXED WITH TACKS 


FOR ROUND STAKES 
15,6 doz. 100 
SMALL PATTERN 
FOR STANDARD ROSES 
1 doz. 8 6; 2 doz. 16 6; 
3 doz. 25 -; per 100 62 6 
Carr. Paid 


j. TOMS 
26 LONDON ROAD, 
MAIDSTONE 


The 
Original 
Firm 


Est. 1765 


QUALITY ROSES 


The outstanding merit of 
our Roses is their unim- 

eachable QUALITY and 

ELIABILITY. We do our 
utmost to raise and pro- 
duce the BEST. That is why 
our Roses are so univer- 
sally grown and admired. 


BENJAMIN R. CANT & SONS LTD. 
The Old Rose Garden, 


COLCHESTER 
ESSEX 


Write for New 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 


} 

| 

W 

| 
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Cuprinol ‘ Dip’ has been 
produced to meet the needs of nurserymen, seedsmen, 
growers and market gardeners, who require an effective yet 
inexpensive wood preserver for dipping seedboxes, stakes. 
canes and other timber. It preserves these articles from 
Decay or Boring Insects and avoids the heavy costs of 
frequent replacements, Cuprinol ‘ Dip ’ is harmless to plants 
and once dry can be safely used in contact with them. 
Available in barrels or special 5 gallon drums and obtain- 
able through your usual horticultural sundriesman. 


CUPRINOL LTD., TERMINAL HOUSE, GROSVENOR GARDENS, S.W.1 


REMEMBER..... 


Those gorgeous displays of Daffodils and Tulips on island sites and approaches 
to our cities and in our parks—those beautiful and clever colour schemes blended 
so harmonious! y—so pleasing to the eye ? 


PARKERS HAD A HAND IN THEM! 


Our Parks people are very discriminating buyers. That is why more and more 
municipalities entrust the supply of finest quality Dutch Bulbs to PARKERS |! 
You, too, can have such a display. The cost ?—+so very little compared with the 
joy and pride you derive. : 
Our Autumn 1954 catalogue is ready NOW. It is the most comprehensive 
and ay ever issued, ome 37 true io life colour illustrations. 

OUR copy will be sent FREE ON REQUEST. 


—the GREATEST 
NAME 
DUTCH 


]. PARKER (Dutch Bulbs) Ltd. (27) 
Old Trafford, Manchester 16 
Tel: TRA 1700 
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‘“<Plantoids get 
to the root 
of things”’ 


says FRED STREETER, V.™.H. 


“ We regular growers have proved again 
and again how plants of al! kinds thrive 
on Plantoids. These handy little plant 
growth tablets are now used throughout 
the season in millions of gardens all over 
the country to encourage the robust, 
healthy growth of flowers, vegetables and 
soft fruits. 


Plantoids contain Nitrogen for growth, Potash for 
stamina, Phosphates for development, Iron and Manganese 
for colour and Calcium to sweeten the soil. All you need do is 
drop these little tablets into finger-deep holes alongside the plants and 
leave the rest to Nature. Plantoids get to the root of things!” 


PLANTOIDS 


PLANT GROWTH TABLETS 
From all Chemists, Co-ops, STANDARD PACK 
Ir rs, 
Multiple Stores, etc. (OVER 300 TABLETS) 3/ 


HALF PACK 
(OVER 150 TABLETS) 2/. 


GROWERS’ PACK 
(OVER 1,000 TABLETS) 8/- 


] 2 Nature does 
near the plant Plantoid the rest 


DISTRIBUTORS : GRAHAM FARISH LIMITED, BROMLEY, KENT. 
MAKERS OF SNAP VACUUM CLOSURES 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 
Shows 
Tuespay, November 2 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, November 3 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Fripay, November 5 
I P.M. to 7.30 P.M. 
SaTuRDAY, November 6 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Tuespay, November 16 | 


Fortnightly Show. 
British National Carnation Society’s 
Competition. 


National Chrysanthemum Society’s 
Show. (R.H.S. tickets will admit to 
this Show.) 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, November 17 
IO A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tugspay, November 30 


Fortnightly Show. 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. Fortnightly Show. 
WEDNESDAY, December 1 Late Apple and Pear Competition. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Lectures 


TugspaAy November 2, at 3 P.M. “The University Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge”’ by mr. J. S. L. GILMOUR, M.A.,, F.L.S. 

TuespAy, November 30, at 3 P.M. “An Appreciation of the late Mr. E. A. 
Bowles and his Garden at Enfield” by MRS. FRANCES PERRY and 
MR. GERARD PARKER. 


Demonstration at Wisley—There will be a demonstration at 
Wisley on Wednesday, November 24, on the Pruning of Fruit Trees. 
The demonstration will commence at 11 A.M., and will be repeated at 
the same time on Thursday, November 25. 

(505) 
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Results of the Society’s Examinations held in 1954 

General Examination—At the General Examination in Horti- 
culture held on March 10, 1954, there were 963 candidates, of whom 471 
were successful—4o being placed in Division I and 431 in Division II. 
492 candidates failed to satisfy the Examiners. 

At the General Examination in Horticulture for Juniors (i.e. those 
under 18 years of age on March 1, 1954), which was also held on March 
10, 1954, there were 389 candidates, of whom 165 were successful. 
224 candidates failed to satisfy the Examiners. 

Both these examinations consisted of written work only. 

Examination for the National Diploma in Horticulture — This 
is the most important of the Examinations conducted by the Society, and 
is intended for the professional horticulturist. Candidates for the 
examination must produce evidence of having followed the vocation of 
horticulture for specified periods. Both the Intermediate and Final 
Examinations involve practical tests, conducted at Wisley and elsewhere, 
as well as written work. 

In 1954 there were 140 candidates for the Intermediate Examination, 
of whom 31 acquitted themselves sufficiently well to be allowed to take 
the Final Examination in due course. For the Final Examination there 
were 69 candidates, and in the Sections which have so far been com- 
pleted, 12 candidates have obtained the National Diplomain Horticulture 
(N.D.H.), as follows :— 

Section I—General Horticulture 


MR. D. M. BALLARD MR. G. NORTON 

MR. L. G. BROWN MR. L. A. PEMBERTON 
MR. S. J. COX MR. B. E, STEANE 

MR. H. R. DALLY MR. H. TAYLOR 


MR. H. G. KINGHAM 

Section VII—Horticulture in Public Parks 

MR. B. L, PORTER MR. R. S, UPTON 
MR. J. G. BERRY 

Examination for the National Diploma in Horticulture with 
Honours—One candidate entered for this Examination, namely, 
MR. D. W. WAY, to whom the National Diploma in Horticulture with 
Honours (N.D.H. (Hons.)), has been awarded. 

Examination for the National Certificate in Elementary 
Horticulture—This examination, which includes both written and 
practical tests, was held in 1954 at thirteen County Institutes. In all 
there were 163 candidates, of whom 152 were successful—z21 of these 
candidates having passed with credit. 


The Society’s Examinations in 1955—Candidates who wish to 
enter for the Society’s Examinations in Horticulture in 1955 are 
reminded that the closing dates for entry forms are as follows :— 
General Examination in Horticulture, and General Examination in 
Horticulture for Juniors—Monday, January 10, 1955. National 


' 


INVITED TRIALS, 1955-1956 


Diploma in Horticulture—Intermediate and Final Examinations, and 
N.D.H. Honours—Tuesday, February 1, 1955. ‘Teachers’ Diploma 
in School Gardening—Intermediate and Final Examinations—Tuesday, 
February 1, 1955. 

Catalogue of Exhibition—-Copies are still available of the descrip- 
tive illustrated catalogue of the exhibition of Manuscripts, Books, 
Drawings, Portraits and Medals, held on the occasion of The Society’s 
150th Anniversary Celebration. Obtainable from The Secretary on 
payment of postage, 2d. 

Mr. M. J. Barnett—The Secretary of the Canterbury Horticultural 
Society informs us that at a special ceremony, held at Christchurch, 
New Zealand, the Certificate and Badge of an Associate of Honour 
of the R.H.S. were formally presented, on behalf of our Society, to 
MR. M. J. BARNETT by MR. W. H. GILLESPIE, M.P., deputizing for the 
Rt. Hon. The Minister of Agriculture, MR. K. J. HOLYOAKE, Deruty 
Prime Minister of the Parliament of New Zealand, who was unfortunately 
unable to be present, owing to indisposition. 


INVITED TRIALS, 1955-1956 


The Royal Horticultural Society will carry out during the season 
1955-1956 the following invited trials, for which entries are invited. 


Flowers 

Begonia, semperflorens and multiflora types only, suitable for outdoor 
bedding ; sufficient seed of each variety to raise 60 plants. 

Cosmea, sown in the open; } oz. of seed of each variety. 

Polyanthus, 75 oz. of seed of each variety. 

Primrose, 7; 0z. of seed of each variety. 

Wallflower, } oz. of seed of each variety. 

Zinnia, sown in the open; 4 oz. of seed of each variety. 
Entries to be received not later than December 31, 1954. 


Anemone japonica (A. hupehensis var. japonica), 3 plants of each variety. 
Coreopsis, three plants of each variety. 
Trollius, three plants of each variety. 

Entries to be received not later than March 31st, 1955. 


Vegetables 

Beet, round varieties ; 1 0z. of seed of each variety. 

Broccoli, sprouting and branching including green sprouting varie- 
ties; 4 oz. of seed of each variety. 

Cabbage, spring-sown varieties maturing not later than ‘Winnig- 
stadt’ ; } oz. of seed of each variety. 

Dwarf French Bean, stringless varieties only, 1 pint of each variety. 

Kale, excluding agricultural and rape Kale ; 4 0z. of seed of each variety. 

Marrow, trailing and bush varieties, sown in the open; 100 seeds of 
each variety. 
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Vegetables—continued 
Sweet Corn, nothing maturing later than ‘Golden Cross Bantam,’ 
sown in the open; 150 seeds of each variety. 
Entries to be received not later than December 31st, 1954. 


Conditions for entry to the Trials 

1. All entries must be made on the appropriate form obtainable 
from The Director, The Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley, 
Ripley, Woking, Surrey. 

2. The entrant must certify on the form either: 

(a) that the variety or strain has been raised or developed by him; 
or (6) that the variety or strain was, or is about to be, introduced by 
him to British commerce. 

The entrant must also supply sufficient particulars of the history of the 
variety or strain to substantiate his certificate, but such particulars will 
not be published by the Society without the sender’s consent. 

3. Entry forms to be received at Wisley by the dates above specified. 

4. In the event of too many entries being submitted for a particular 
trial the Council of The Royal Horticultural Society reserves the right to 
scale down the number of entries received. 


Calendar of Invited Trials 


1955 1956 1957 | 
Flowers 
Begonia Anemone japonica Antirrhinum, rust re- 
Canterbury Bell (A. hupehenses var. | sistant varieties only | 
Cosmea japonica) Calendula 
Freesia, from seed Arctotis Carnation, annual 
Hemerocallis Coreopsis Scabious, annual 
Iris spuria Godetia Tagetes 
Larkspur Lobelia, annual Verbena, from seed 
Schizanthus Polyanthus 
Zinnia Primrose 
Salpiglossis, sown in 
the open 
Salvia splendens 
Trollius 
Wallflower 
Vegetables 
Beet, round varieties Broccoli Beet, long varieties 
Cabbage Celeriac Cauliflower, autumn 
Dwarf French Bean Climbing French varieties 
Marrow Bean Lettuce, cabbage 
Sweet Corn Cucumber, Ridge Lettuce, cos, autumn 
Kale, excluding agri- sown in frames 
cultural and rape Kale | Pea, late varieties 
Onion, spring sown 
Runner Bean 


Notre.—The years refer to those in which the trials will be judged. The 
calendar for 1956 and 1957 is provisional and may be altered at a later date. 


‘ 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY 
J. B. Paton 


ARLIER in the year, in these notes, various fine flowering representatives 
Es the family Rosaceae were discussed. Now when most flowers are 
passed it is a suitable time to consider very briefly those members of the 
family which are more notable for their fruits than for their flowers. 
As we understand that some Fellows, in their reading, particularly their 
reading of the R.H.S. Dictionary of Gardening and of certain manuals, 
experience difficulty in understanding the terminology of the various 
fruits, especially those of the family Rosaceae, a note on the types of 
fruits in this family and the botanical terms used to describe them, may 
be of interest. 

In the wide sense a fruit is defined as the result of secondary growth 
induced in the ovary and neighbouring parts of the flower by the 
stimulus of fertilization. As a result of fertilization the wall of the ovary 
enlarges and usually becomes hard and dry, as in Spiraea and Poten- 
tilla, or fleshy, as in the Gooseberry and the Plum. Sometimes, other 
parts of the flower, in addition to the ovary, take part in the formation of 
the fruit, as for instance, the perianth leaves, or the axis of the flower or 
the receptacle as it is called. Thus, the succulent or edible part of the 
Apple or the Pear is composed of the greatly enlarged receptacle which 
surrounds the so-called “‘core” or ovary. In this note our concern is 
with the succulent or fleshy-fruited members of this family. The fruits 
of the Cherry, Apricot, Plum, Nectarine, Peach and ornamental Prunus 
botanically are called drupes; they have a soft outer skin surrounding 
a mass of flesh which in turn covers a hard inner layer—the so-called 
stone—which encloses and protects the seeds. Very similar to the 
drupe is the berry of the Currant and the Gooseberry ; it differs in that 
the hard inner layer surrounding the seed is missing. If we understand 
this, we realize that botanically it is wrong to speak of the fruits of the 
Cotoneaster and of the Mountain Ash as “berries.” Such fruits 
develop exactly as do those of the Apple and the Pear, by the growth 
around the ovary of the receptacle and are described as false fruits. 
Botanically the fruits of the Cotoneaster and the Mountain Ash, like 
those of the Apple and the Pear, are known as pomes. Similarly the hip 
of the Rose is a false fruit: the brightly coloured urn-shaped structure is 
the enlarged receptacle which encloses the true fruits. There is, of 
course, a great deal more botanical terminology on this question, but 
the above is sufficient for our present purpose. 

The genus Cotoneaster is well represented at Wisley. In front of the 
main entrance to the Laboratory, there are some fine specimens of the 
Chinese C. horizontalis. ‘This shrub is known colloquially as the Fish- 
bone Cotoneaster, due to its appearance in January when the autumnal 
bronze-red leaves have fallen to reveal stems on which are carried the 
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bright red small fruits. Although the botanical name would lead one to 
think that this plant sprawled over the ground, it is most usually seen in 
a vertical position against a wall. The pink-suffused white flowers pro- 
duced in May are quite attractive and make this species a useful dual 
purpose plant. 

From Western China C. conspicua var. decora, to be seen on the rock 
bank to the south of the glasshouses, is a very fine berrying variety that 
appears not to be in great favour with the birds, for it is usual to see the 
previous season’s berries still on the plant when the white flowers 
appear in May. The subject of fruits and birds and the apparent likes 
and dislikes of the latter for the former is always an interesting problem 
—albeit a depressing one—to the gardener. In this connection, we do 
well to remember the remarks of MR. BOWLES in My Garden in Autumn 
and Winter. He says: “‘ As one cannot preach honesty to the birds, nor 
would wish to banish their songs and cheerful presence from the garden, 
it is best to philosophise mildly and reconcile oneself to the loss of gaily 
coloured fruits by reflecting that as an actual fact, we owe the beauty of 
colouring of bright berries as much to the birds themselves as to the 
plants that bear them. The very raison d’étre of attractive colour in a 
berry is to advertise it as a desirable meal for a bird, in order that, in 
one way or another, the seeds in the fleshy pulp may be carried into 
suitable places for their germination.” 

To be seen near C. conspicua var. decora are C..cochleata and C. thymi- 
folia, two close relatives of C. microphylla and by many regarded as 
varieties of this species. Both are natives of China, both are eminently 
suitable for the rock garden and both have small leaves up to % inch 
across and small bright red pomes 3 inch in diameter. Situated near to 
these and obviously closely akin is C. prostrata. From the way it creeps 
over the upright and horizontal surfaces of the stone steps on the 
Wisley site, it is clearly a fine evergreen for covering an unsightly fence or 
bank. The Himalayan C. rotundifolia, which may make a shrub up to 
8 feet high but which usually does not reach these proportions, has dark 
glossy green leaves which will survive throughout a mild winter until 
May. Even as a foliage plant, it is well worth growing in the smaller 
garden ; its lavish production of scarlet-red fruits which will persist 
into March, as the birds are not particularly attracted to them, make it 
even more desirable. It is not in the least surprising that it was given 
the Award of Garden Merit in 1927 and is to be seen in the collection of 
plants, situated near the Round Pond, which have received this award. 

Of the stronger-growing ones, probably the most outstanding is the 
hybrid ‘Cornubia’ raised at Exbury from seeds gathered either from 
plants of C. glabrata or from C. frigida var. Vicari that were growing 
side by side. When at its best, it carries so many berries that the 
branches bend and arch most gracefully. Another rapid and vigorous 
grower, and also of graceful habit, is C. Franchetti var. Sterniana, much 
confused in gardens with a very close ally C. Wardii. The former was 
raised from seeds collected by FARRER in 1919 in Upper Burma and 
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differs from KINGDON WARD’s introduction from South-east Tibet in the 
flowering branches being a little shorter, in the upper surface of the 
leaves being a little more hairy and in the obscurely and unequally 
toothed petals—criteria of no very great importance. FARRER’s plant has 
evergreen or semi-evergreen leaves about an inch long, dark glossy 
green above and beautifully silvery-white beneath and borne on 
strong arching whip-like branches. ‘The numerous fruits persist well 
into the winter, gradually changing from green through yellowish-green 
to orange and finally to a bright red as they ripen. Likewise, strong 
growing and with splendid evergreen foliage is the Chinese C. lactea, 
one of FORREST’S introductions in 1913, and a plant which can be made 
to form a fine hedge. 

The Firethorns or Pyracanthas frequently are used to cover a north 
wall, but at Wisley there are many plants growing in the open border 
without the support of a wall. For instance, there is a fine specimen of 
P. atalantioides, also known as P.. Gibbsit, in the border at the northern 
end of the Vinery; the oblong glossy leaves up to 3 inches long are 
handsome enough, whilst the scarlet fruits are carried until March. 
Again on Weather Hill, the orange-yellow fruits of P. angustifolia never 
fail to catch the eye. The first sendings of seed of this species from 
China produced plants which were not fully hardy in this country, but 
later FORREST sent home seeds of a hardier form. Also a FoRREST plant, 
P. Rogersiana is the least vigorous of the species and so the most suitable 
for the small garden. The type has golden-yellow to reddish-orange 
fruits while those of the form aurantiaca are orangy-yellow and those 
of the form flava, bright yellow. Pyracantha coccinea and its variety 
Lalandei are of older origin; the former, a native of southern Europe 
and Asia Minor, was introduced in 1629, whilst the latter was raised by 
M. LALANDE, of Angers, in 1874. The species has bright red fruits, whilst 
those of the variety are orange to yellowish-red. Many nurserymen can 
now supply seedling Pyracanthas at quite competitive prices and those 
Fellows desirous of planting a hedge will find that Pyracanthas make a 
most attractive and compact one. It is surprising that these plants are 
not more in demand for this purpose. 

The members of the genus Sorbus provide some of our best garden 
trees and are known commonly as the Rowans or the Mountain Ashes. 
Some have simple leaves—the Aria or Whitebeam group, whilst the 
leaves of the rest are pinnate—the Aucuparia or Rowan group. They are 
all easy of cultivation, appreciating a good loamy soil which may be either 
slightly acid or alkaline, and preferring a sunny aspect. ‘Their clusters 
of fruit are magnificent, but unfortunately, the birds are too fond of 
them. There are exceptions and the Chinese S. Esserteauiana intro- 
duced by WILSON in 1907 is one such, There is a good specimen of this 
plant at the northern end of the Rhododendron Trial Beds on Battleston 
Hill and always the large clusters of scarlet fruits last well into the New 
Year. Another exception is the yellow-fruited tree in the Kurume 
Azalea Garden, which bears the name S. foliolesa and which was raised 
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from seed sent by Rock under the number 23657. This plant received 
an Award of Merit when exhibited by the Gardens on November 7, 
1950. The orange-red fruits of S. pohuashanensis and the white pink- 
tinged ones of S. hupehensis are retained longer than many ; both 
species can be seen in the border beside the path which joins the 
terrace to the Rock Garden. S. discolor, in the Award of Garden Merit 
Collection, is often confused with S. hupehensis from which it can be 
distinguished by its downy winter buds. S. discolor in addition to its 
white, pink-tinged fruits has, in autumn, fine bronze-red leaves. 

The many coloured hips of the Roses in Howard’s Field are always 
very attractive from September till Christmas. Particularly notable are 
the large flagon-shaped fruits of R. Moyesu and its variety ‘Geranium’ 
and the large bottle-shaped orange-red ones of R. holodonta. It is 
interesting and beautiful to observed the gradual change in colour, 
through yellow, orange to bright scarlet and vermilion red as these 
flagons and bottles mature. ‘The many coloured pomes of Malus, the 
Crab Apples, will mostly be past their best by November, but those who 
visited the Gardens in October will have seen a good selection of them 
mainly in Seven Acres and on Weather Hill. Among them may be 
noted the reddish-purple fruited M. Niedzwetzkyana and its children 
M. x Eleyi and M. x Lemoinei. The Crabs which bear fruit large 
i enough and are otherwise suitable for making jelly are found among the 
i varieties of M. pumila and include ‘John Downie’ with bright orange 

and scarlet fruits and ‘Dartmouth’ with red-purple ones. 


E. A. BOWLES 
AND MYDDELTON HOUSE GARDEN 


Frances Perry 


bpm can be but few Fellows of The Royal Horticultural Society 
who have not enjoyed the writings of the late MR. E. A. BOWLES, 
and probably wished, with me, that they possessed his gifts of learning, 
wisdom and wonderful sense of humour. He was a great teacher and 
wrote as he spoke—simply, accurately, but with great insight and feel- 
ing. To know him was a rewarding experience, but to be brought up 
in the same small village, to have the unhindered run of his library and 
to be able to share and enjoy his famous garden at Myddelton House— 
these were privileges I have been fortunate enough to know the whole 
of my life. 

What was it that made this garden at Enfield so renowned that in 
course of time horticulturists from all over the world came to visit it? 
Certainly not its size, for the modest five acres over which it sprawls 
is not extensive by some standards. Nor is the soil of a kind congenial 
to good plants, for it is shallow, leached by trees and apt to dry out in 
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hot seasons. Unkind winds in early spring, winter fogs and the sul- 
phurous deposits of an industrial neighbourhood are other factors to be 
contended with and fairly general in this part of Middlesex. 

An ideal situation and good growing conditions therefore, were not 
natural allies in MR. BOWLES’ quest for a good garden, But yet he made 
it an Eden so green and beautiful, that through the years young and 
old, rich and poor, the humble and the great—came to see and marvel. 

Much of its fascination and interest derives from the fact that the 
garden is steeped in history. The site itself has romantic associations 
with the past, and every plant MR. BOWLES connected with the name of 
the giver, or had a tale to tell regarding its discovery, history or com- 
position. One found at Myddelton plants not to be discovered else- 
where—rare species, albino forms, chimaeras and other horticultural 
curiosities. 

Myddelton House first came into the possession of the family 
through purchase of the site in 1724 by ome MICHEL GARNAULT, His 
descendant DANIEL GARNAULT died unmarried in 1809, leaving the 
estate, together with shares in the New River Company, to his sister 
ANNE, wife of HENRY CARINGTON BOWLES. He it was, in 1818, who 
pulled down the old mansion, then known as Bowling Green House, 
and rebuilt the present pile. This was named after siR HUGH MYDDEL- 
TON, the patriotic but ill-requited projector of the New River. A loopway 
of this same river (which supplies London with much of its water 
supply) runs through the centre of the grounds, and the present garden 
has been built around it. 

Eventually, the house was inherited by E. A. BOWLES’ father, the late 
MR. HENRY CARINGTON BOWLES-BOWLES from his uncle, a son of the 
original MR. BOWLES. Up to this time the garden appears to have been 
of a simple park-like nature, bowling greens (later followed by lawns 
and paths) and a representative collection of trees. Some of the latter 
are still in existence, the oldest probably the crescent-shaped line of 
Yews which follows the course of the bend of the river. These mr. 
BOWLES believed to be older than this waterway itself, which argues 
their existence in 1609, basing his assumption on the state of the trees 
and the fact that because of the rather curious bend in the river, the 
owner had probably insisted on their retention. He was very fond of 
these trees, and as a child I have many times helped him scrub their 
massive trunks about the end of November. This brought away soot 
and loose bark, making the boles gleam like rich mahogany in the 
winter sunlight. 

Other interesting trees are the pair of Bog Cypress (Taxodium 
distichum), planted near the wall which gives on to the road, and in a 
hollow slope of ground near the river. Here years ago there was once 
a pond, but it was filled in when a young member of the family was 
drowned there as a young boy. Even today very heavy storms inevitably 
cause flooding in the area. The first of these Taxodiums was planted 
by that same ANNE GARNAULT already referred to, and is a most 
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imposing specimen today. Now approximately 80 feet high, the foliage 
is a soft, lacy green in spring, but turns rusty red when autumn’s 
fingers reach into the garden. 

MR. BOWLES’ first interest in gardening appears to have sprung from 
meeting CANON ELLACOMBE, who was visiting Myddelton in connection 
with New River business. Newly down from Cambridge (where he had 
read theology) MR. BOWLES found to his disappointment that for family 
reasons he would be unable to go on to take Holy Orders. CANON 
ELLACOMBE gave him good advice, his first gardening book, and a 
number of plants from his garden at Bitton, and so it was that round 
about 1890 he started to plan and remake his father’s garden. 

With natural good taste and a “feel” for effects he proceeded to 
make use of natural features, employing the river and existing trees as a 
basis from which to work. His associations with the great gardeners 
of the day enriched his knowledge and the garden, and it was an educa- 
tion to meet one who had walked with HENRY ELWES, REGINALD FARRER, 
W. B. BOYD, F. W. BURBIDGE, GEORGE PAUL, SIR THOMAS HANBURY, GEORGE 
MAW, MAX LEICHTLIN, MR. WOLLEY-DOD and others whose names are 
only known to a modern gardener from writings of the past. 

It was probably as a result of these associations and plant-hunting 
trips in Europe which he was taking at this time, that he came in the 
1890’s to start his most impressive piece of work—the rock garden. 
This was a labour of love which retained his interest to the very end. 
Not only did he build it through the years almost single-handed, but 
he knew every plant and bulb it contained. Right to the end of his days 
he would never entrust its upkeep to others’ care, and almost my last 
recollection is of seeing him on his knees, two-pronged fork in hand, 
assiduously weeding round his precious bulbs. In latter years failing 
eyesight became a great trial and was of a severity to daunt a lesser man, 
but his sensitive fingers were never at a loss to tell weed from plant, and 
a certain instinct (a sixth sense he called it) enabled him to assess the 
rightness of certain plant associations, even though he was unable to 
see them as well as the average person. 

Since much of the rock garden is built on the steep, south-facing 
clay bank of the New River, it unavoidably runs in a fairly straight line 
for much of its distance. But in later years MR. BOWLES took in great 
chunks of the damp meadow which lay at its foot, thus enlarging its 
scope and avoiding the formal stiffness of a symmetrical outline. At 
one time this was furnished with small pools, streams, and a bridge, and 
I well remember the fat goldfish which we children were allowed to 
feed. Unhappily these have passed. Through the years the basins 
leaked, so that today only one small lead cistern remains, fringed with 
Ranunculus lingua grandiflora and various rock plants. 

Today when Westmorland limestone and warm Sussex sandstone 
are so commonly used for rock gardening, it is unusual to find Kentish 
ragstone employed for building. And yet at Myddelton it has been used 
throughout, and through the years weathered to a pleasant grey matt 
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surface. All kinds of good plants abound in this territory, from early 
spring when the wine goblets of Crocus Tomasinianus undercarpet the 
plants and trees around (Fig. 150), to autumn and winter when white 
and purple Colchicum and Galanthus Olgae—the first or should it be 
the last Snowdrop, and winter heaths bring the season to a close. 

Many of the plants in this part of the garden have a history. Thus 
two hardy Chinese Orange trees (Poncirus trifoliata) were raised from 
the seeds of an orange brought from Bitton Vicarage many years ago. 
They are good specimens of the species and fruit most years. The 
3-inch spines are firm and relentless and I stili remember MR. BOWLES’ 
tale of a lady in Devonshire who had a hedge of Poncirus. It was 
completely boyproof! 

A bulbous subject which gave him a great deal of fun when in 
flower was Allium siculum. “Smell it,” he would say to the unwary 
visitor, as they approached the curious umbel of pink-and-green hanging 
flowers, and then—breaking a leaf in two—remark, “What does it 
remind you of—a gas leak or a new mackintosh?” He had a very acute 
sense of smell and associated many plants with ‘certain odours. Thus 
Staphylea colchica to him had a scent like coconut, Magnolia stellata 
that of a beanfield, Narcissus ‘Grand Soleil d’Or’ brought memories 
“of a good pancake with brown sugar and a squeeze of lemon,” and the 
Californian Bay, Umbellularia californica—the pungency of cinnamon 
stick, when the leaves were bruised. 

Amongst other plants of interest in this corner of the garden is a 
fine round-headed specimen of the Spineless Thorn, Crataegus Oxya- 
cantha inermia, a choice Magnolia stellata, and the scrambling, rambling 
Running Peach, Prunus Amygdalus nanus. It was the latter plant, with 
2-foot pink-and-white wands of flowers popping up everywhere amongst 
rare Crocus, Primrose and blue Anemone blanda which REGINALD 
FARRER said in the preface to My Garden in Spring represented the 
finest piece of real gardening he knew. 

The rest of the meadow before the rock garden bank is designed to 
simulate an alpine meadow. It is a damp spot—probably the moistest 
in the garden, and takes the drainage from the upper slopes and land 
around. Here a regular succession of flowers follow each other 
throughout the season—Crocus, Snowdrops, Snowflakes, Daffodils, 
Cammassia, Fritillaria Meleagris and its white form, various Calthas 
including C’. polypetala, Geraniums, G. phaeum, G. pratense and G. 
sanguineum, Hemerocallis and Iris sibirica. Perhaps the best time to 
see it is in early spring when the Daffodils hold sway, carpeting the 
rough grass with a cloth of gold. There are so many that the scene 
brings WORDSWORTH’S poem at once to mind. I once asked MR. BOWLES 
how many he had planted and he said “‘twelve of one kind and twenty- 
five of another.”” Nature—and time—had done the rest. 

At the corner of this meadow, as one crosses the bridge to the rock 
garden is one of the most imposing plants at Myddelton. This is a 
titanic specimen of Gunnera manicata, the largest leafed of hardy plants, 
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and this particular individual Mr. BOWLES always declared to be the 
biggest in the British Isles. It originally came from my husband’s 
grandfather, and as a child I have sheltered under its large leaves many 
times from rain. When frost sered the foliage, the ritual was to visit the 
plant and chop off the bedraggled-looking leaves close to the ground, 
piling these over the crown to act as mulch and protection. During the 
depths of winter straw or leaves might be added to the pile, but the plant 
has lived and flourished through the years and has now been about fifty 
years in its present position. Apropos this plant, MR. BOWLES used to 
tell the tale of a certain gentleman who claimed that he had seen G. 
manicata in South America so large, that a man on horseback could stand 
beneath the leaves. On seeing MR. BOWLES’ specimen for the first time, 
he was greatly struck with its proportions, declaring it to be the largest 
specimen he had ever seen. “But,” said MR. BOWLES, “‘you told me you 
had seen a man on horseback standing beneath Gunneras in Chile.” 
“So I have,” replied his visitor, “but it was a very small man and a very 
short pony!” 

Formal bedding in the strictest garden sense of the word had little 
place at Myddelton except in the Rose garden and the box-edged terrace 
beds on the south side of the river. Here bulbs and a miscellany of 
succulents and various sub-tropical plants lived in their seasons, 
together with a host of interesting plants like the Pepper tree, Schinus 
Molle, Streptosolen Famesoni, various Abutilons and Heliotropes. The 
Pepper Tree iived in the Peach house most of the year, but came out for 
its summer vacation in a pot, plunged in the ground ’neath the shade 
of a very fine-flavoured Black Mulberry tree. Its pinnate leaves contain 
a volatile oil and one of the regular entertainments of the Sunday School 
children was to break one or two leaflets in half and throw them into 
the river. There, crouched so close that we all but fell in, we would 
watch the spasmodic, jerky movements as the leaves expelled the oil— 
and they darted about in all directions ejecting puffs of their oily vapour 
like shrapnel bursts around an aeroplane. 

Paulownias are not common in this part of the country and the cold 
winds of March usually take the buds before the flowers have chance to 
open. A shapely P. tomentosa stands to the west of the terrace beds. It 
flowered for the first time in 1940 with large mauve foxgloves of sheer 
beauty. I well remember MR. BOWLES’ pleasure at this event. It was, 
he thought, the first time this had happened in the Home Counties. 
I still have some of the pressed flowers, although the tree has bloomed 
many times since. 

Over the other side of the river and facing the terrace are the Iris 
beds, Rose garden and a large informal pond. Between the Roses, and 
half festooned with them, rises a curious gothic structure—the old 
Enfield Market Cross. This once stood on the square before the Parish 
Church and at first glance appears very old. It is, however, less ancient 
than the crumbling sandstone suggests, having been originally raised 
by public subscription, at the instance of one JOHN HILL, in 1826. At 
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that time it was surmounted by a large brass cross and it was this fact 
that led, according to one of Enfield’s most renowned citizens (who 
told me the tale as one of the culprits), to its undoing. By throwing a 
stone at the cross a rich bell-like note sounded, and since three out of 
four stones missed the target, the structure became sadly damaged. In 
1904 it was replaced by the present market house to commemorate the 
coronation of EDWARD vil. After lying about in the builder’s yard for 
some time, it was eventually bought for a few pounds by mr. H. Cc. 
BOWLES at the request of his son, and erected on its present site. The 
cross at the time of the latter’s death was still inside Myddelton House. 

A pair of leaden ostriches which stand either side of the bridge near 
the road, a beautiful piece of brickwork (built into the summerhouse), 
and various urns about the gardens are likewise of interest to most 
visitors. These came from Gough Park, Forty Hill, now demolished, 
but once the residence of RICHARD GOUGH, F.R.S., the antiquary. It is 
generally believed locally that it was in his garden that the first tea plant 
flowered in Europe. 

The lake is heart-shaped, fed by New River water and to some 
extent shaded by overhanging trees. The usual run of bog and water 
plants thrive there—Scirpus lacustris, Onoclea sensibilis, Senecio Smithit, 
Sonchus palustris, Peltiphyllum peltatum and various Nymphaeas. But, 
the piéce de résistance as far as MR. BOWLES was concerned is the massive 
clump of Osmunda regalis which grows on the east side of the pond. 
This had a curious history, It was bought for 6d. many years ago, by a 
friend of his, MR. JOHN FORD, from a tramp im Fleet Street, who was 
carrying it on his back. MR. FORD lived in Enfield Old Park, and there 
for many years the Osmunda grew and flourished until it reached truly 
gargantuan proportions. Just before the first World War mr. Foro left 
Enfield, and as a parting present offered the Fern to MR. BOWLES, pro- 
viding he could move it whole. Often I have heard him tell the tale of 
how this task proving impossible to accomplish, he regretfully declined 
the offer, and then received word from Mr. FORD to take it how he would. 
After splitting it in three, the Royal Fern was in due course lifted, and 
eventually fitted together again and planted in its present site (Fig. 154). 

New and unusual plants always interested the owner of Myddelton 
and many strange “freaks of Nature” found a home in his garden. 
Perhaps the most amusing feature of all is the fact that he grouped a 
number of trees and shrubs together into what he called his “lunatic 
asylum.” Here normal plants were barred and one found instead, a 
Laburnum with Oak-like leaves, a twisted Thorn, a fastigiate Elder and 
another Laburnum with leaves twisted and curled as if permanently 
infested with aphis. But perhaps the most attractive plant of all, is the 
twisted Hazel, Corylus avellanus var. contorta. There is one specimen 
in the lunatic asylum and another standing in more open position at 
the corner of the lawn near the house. Every part of this plant is twisted. 
The stems turn as symmetrically as a corkscrew, the branches and 
twigs writhe as though convulsed and even the leaves have a contorted 
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appearance. This curious habit comes about because the plant is a peri- 
clinal chimaera. This means that one of its parents had a slow-growing 
skin and the other a fast-growing inside. Consequently it never gets a 
chance to straighten out and permanently presents a crooked front to the 
world. The original specimen was found by a LorD DUCIE in a Glouces- 
tershire hedgerow, who brought it to his garden, and gave a number to 
friends. MR. BOWLES’ plant came from CANON ELLACOMBE (Fig. 155). 

Other strange plants which found refuge at Myddelton were the 
green-flowered Strawberry and the rose Plantain. Both of these had 
associations with PARKINSON and other writers of a past era. The 
Strawberry has entirely green flowers but manages to fruit, producing 
small reddish berries studded with tubular leaves instead of pips. It 
was first mentioned by PARKINSON in his Paradisus in 1629, but in later 
years entirely disappeared, only to be rediscovered again in CANON 
ELLACOMBE’S garden by DR. MASTERS, who wrote of it as a “botanical 
Dodo”’ saying that ‘‘though a century and a half have passed since there 
was any evidence of its existence, it serves still as an illustration for 
students in morphology of one of those strange abnormal structures 
with which the vegetable garden abounds.”’ 

The rose Plantain is not so called from the colour of its flowers 
but because the flower spikes are furnished with leafy bracts so that 
they have a rose shape. Several of these “‘roses” may appear on one 
plant and they have a curious flat appearance. There are apparently 
two kinds of ‘‘rose’’ Plantain, one much better than the other. The 
latter does not seed but must be propagated vegetatively. MR. BOWLES 
always endeavoured to have a really good specimen near his front door. 

Mention of Myddelton garden would not be complete without some 
reference to the collections of Narcissus, Colchicums, Crocus and hardy 
Cyclamen. It amused MR. BOWLEs to know that a foreign writer referred 
to him as the “Crocus King,” but certainly he was the greatest authority 
of his age on both Crocus and Colchicums. The Crocus beds before 
the greenhouses were a blaze of glory during sunny days in March, and 
so closely were they packed in the beds, divided by pieces of slate, that 
it was no easy task keeping them distinct (Fig. 158). Every year a certain 
number were lifted, sorted and replanted. Apart from the stock beds 
great numbers were used for underplanting amongst trees and shrubs and 
in the rock garden. The spring-flowering kinds were always a joy, but 
perhaps equal pleasure could be derived from the autumn-flowering 
Crocus speciosus, which grew so thickly in the Poppy bed to the west of 
the pond in September, that at a distance they looked like a drift of 
Bluebells. 

Cyclamen, too, are used with a lavish hand, but the one that thrives 
most happily in this garden is C. neapolitanum. As an undercarpet to 
trees or shrubs having clean, straight stems it is unexcelled; the pink or 
white flowers, poised like ballerinas in August and early September. 
They are followed by handsome ivy-like leaves, each marbled and 
silvered so delicately that no two look exactly alike. Perhaps the finest 
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planting of these is in the sunken lawn round the foot of a bed of 
Viburnum fragrans. During the winter months these shrubs are a joy 
in themselves; the flesh-tinted flowers studding the bushes and per- 
meating the air with fragrance. 

Another flowering shrub which gives a good account of itself in the 
garden is Wisteria floribunda var. macrobotrys. It is planted near the 
wall which gives on to the road by the river. Although a young tree (it 
was raised from home-grown seed), it has evidently found the moisture 
it needs in its present setting, for the trunk is as round as a man’s thigh. 
Its territorial demands, too, are extensive, since for several years it has 
covered some 30 feet of the wall by which it was planted, and scrambled 
to the top of a 40-foot Yew tree nearby (Fig. 156). Although a poor- 
coloured variety the flower trusses are the largest I know (2 feet 6 inches 
to 3 feet being quite common) and many are succeeded in a good season 
by the curious silver Runner Bean-like seed pods. During the flowering 
season the best view is probably obtained from the road, which led to a 
curious interchange of remarks by two unseen men on one occasion. MR. 
BOWLES heard one say “Coo, Bill, look at that tree’’ (evidently the Yew). 
“T never knew that kind of tree had flowers on before.”” “‘No,”’ replied 
the other, “I expect its what they call a Blueburnum.” 

And so one might go on—so many plants, so many tales—for MR. 
BOWLES’ taste was catholic enough to embrace all and sundry, wild and 
exotic, new and rare. His garden was a never-failing source of interest 
and all who loved flowers were welcome. Some indication of the degree 
of affection in which he was held locally may be gauged from the fact 
that on his seventieth birthday, three hundred residents contributed to 
present him with a stone lantern for his Chinese Garden. He is sadly 
missed in Bulls Cross, but somehow we who knew him in his home 
surroundings do not feel he has really gone. His gentle spirit still 
hovers round the fiowers he loved, in that garden he made so par- 
ticularly his own. Though the years pass he will be remembered, for his 
name is indelibly carved in the history of horticulture. Some of us owe 
more than we can express to his wise teaching and kindly help. 
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portray on a small canvas the field of horticultural trade in the 

last century and a half of its existence needs the definition of a 
CANALETTO, allied to the technique of the miniaturist. Only an impres- 
sionist sketch is offered here, for the picture is disposed in time from 
the day of the stage-coach to that of the aeroplane. The intervening 
space is occupied by the evolution of the railway, the substitution of 
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mechanical for horse traction, while at sea sailing-ships gave place to 
steamships, and these, in turn, to the oil-burning vessels of today. 

The Horticultural Society of London was founded in 1804 during 
the uneasy period following the Peace of Luneville, but almost immedi- 
ately NAPOLEON’S aspirations again disturbed Europe. Final victory 
was gained at Waterloo in 1815, but, for horticulture, the resulting 
economic conditions made the first half of the nineteenth century a 
period of transition. The Botanical Magazine, which WILLIAM CURTIS 
had founded, was in 1804 published by THoMas curTIs and edited by 
DR. JOHN SIMS, who was assisted by JOHN BELLENDEN KER, then living in 
Kensington and securing his material from nurseries in Kensington, 
Brompton and Chelsea, besides private gardens around London. The 
Botanical Repository, published by HENRY ANDREWS, who resided in 
Knightsbridge, provided competition, its text being attributed to his 
father-in-law, JOHN KENNEDY, a partner in Lee & Kennedy, the famous 
nurserymen of Hammersmith, whose introductions figured in both 
publications. The Kensington and Brompton nurseries were rich in 
exotic plants; those of Chelsea in florists’ flowers, particularly Carna- 
tions and Pinks. American plants were sold by JOHN FRAZER of Sloane 
Square, who had collected many of them during several journeys to 
North America. CONRAD LODDIGES at Hackney and WILLIAM ROLLISSON 
at Tooting were the leading growers of Ericas, while HUGH RONALDS at 
Brentford, author of the Pyrus Malus Brentfordiensis, was noted for 
fruit trees. These businesses were long established, and nurseries of 
equal antiquity were scattered about the country. Some were in decline; 
others persisted for many years, while a number are still active. The 
longevity, continuity and family character of its business houses is 
characteristic of the horticultural trade. 

In 1803, JOHN CLAUDIUS LOUDON, who had been employed in 
Dicksons’ nurseries in Edinburgh, left that city for London. Between 
1804 and 1806 he visited every county in England and toured Ireland 
in 1811, thus opening a new chapter in the history of horticulture. 
The nurseries of RICHARD CHANDLER at Vauxhall were already noted for 
Camellias, and JOSEPH KNIGHT had become a nurseryman at Chelsea, 
where THOMAS PERRY later joined him in partnership, while ANDREW 
HENDERSON had been at the Pineapple-place Nursery, near Edgware 
Turnpike for some years. 

The Regency, a period notable for its influence on architecture, now 
intervened, and shortly afterwards LOUDON commenced The Gardener’s 
Magazine, which was published from 1826 to 1843. Its pages, and those 


.of the Gardeners’ Chronicle (commenced in 1841) and the Botanical 


Magazine, provide an unbroken series of descriptions and illustrations 
of the immense variety of plants introduced and cultivated by British 
nurserymen for over a hundred years. 

The early numbers of The Gardener’s Magazine reveal depression 
in the horticultural trade, the difficult times inducing many gardeners 
to emigrate, mainly to the United States, there to found some celebrated 
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businesses as nurserymen and seedsmen, for the colonies of Swan River 
and New South Wales were in their infancy. LOUDON’s influence on the 
trade was considerable. In the conduct of his paper he was assisted by 
JAMES MAIN, the successful introducer of Camellias from China, and 
JOHN DENSON. This permitted LOUDON to visit gardens and nurseries 
throughout the country, leaving MAIN and DENSON to visit those in, and 
around, London. Reports and criticisms, sometimes very candid, of the 
nurseries appeared in the Magazine. But LouDON helped to promote 
a better standard of business and the better practice of horticultural 
operations. He encouraged publication of catalogues of nursery stock, 
which were then uncommon, besides the cultivation in nurseries of 
trees and shrubs. He gathered much material relative to the subject, 
which appeared in his voluminous Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum, 
but it also reveals the assistance he received in its preparation from 
nurserymen and gardeners in all parts of the British Isles. 

Perceiving the need for horticultural education, LOUDON proposed 
the formation in nurseries and gardens of collections of books on garden- 
ing for the use of employees. The first nursery library was formed by 
JOHN BAIN MACKAY, proprietor of the Clapton Nursery, whose foreman 
was HUGH LOW. MACKAY also employed WILLIAM BAXTER as a plant col- 
lector in Australia and JAMES ANDERSON in South America. BAXTER, 
however, disposed of some of his Australian collections to JosEPH 
KNIGHT at Chelsea, and many of the plants raised in the Clapton and 
Chelsea nurseries figure in the pages of the Botanical Register and in 
the illustrated publications of ROBERT SWEET, himself both a nursery- 
man and a botanist, who was then in the employment of JAMES COLVILL, 
nurseryman and florist, at Chelsea. Both MACKAY and KNIGHT were thus 
associated with the early introduction of Australian plants into British 
gardens. 

LOUDON devoted much attention to developments in the construc- 
tion and heating of horticultural structures of all kinds. The modern 
glasshouse-building industry really dates from this period. Many of 
the pioneers were themselves gardeners or nurserymen, among them 
EDWARD WEEKS of Chelsea; WILLIAM E. RENDLE of Plymouth and siR 
JOSEPH PAXTON, designer of the classic Chatsworth conservatory and, 
later on, of the Crystal Palace. Imposing structures arose in many 
private gardens and these were very necessary to house Australasian 
plants and other exotics, including palms and ferns, which began to 
displace the numerous species and hybrid varieties of Erica, so often 
figured in the Botanical Cabinet, which GEORGE LopDIGEs published 
between 1818 and 1833, and in ANDREWS’ earlier works. The chief 
florists’ flowers of this period were Carnations, Pinks, Ranunculus, 
Regal Pelargoniums, Dahlias, and the Heartsease, or Pansy. These 
were extensively grown around London, while in the midland and 
northern counties Dahlias, Carnations, Pinks, Picotees, Auriculas and 
Ranunculus were keenly fostered. The improvement of Roses, 
Chrysanthemums and Delphiniums was only beginning. 
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Having established himself as a nurseryman at Exeter in 1832, 
JAMES VEITCH sent WILLIAM LOBB to collect plants in Brazil in 1840, 
despatching his brother, THOMAS LOBB, to Java on a similar errand about 
three years later. He also assembled a collection of Dahlias for exhibi- 
tion purposes. It was a bold move as Lucombe, Pince & Co. were 
already long established at Exeter, and the famous Bristol nursery of 
JOHN MILLER was flourishing. MILLER had built up-to-date glasshouses 
and possessed an extensive collection of greenhouse and hardy plants, 
which he exhibited in the West of England and in South Wales. Trade 
exhibits at this time consisted essentially of specimen pot plants, some- 
times of great size, which did duty from show to show, whither they 
were conveyed over rough roads. In the Birmingham district John 
Pope & Sons were the leading nurserymen for many years, and the 
seed-house of Dickson at Chester is extant. So, too, are the businesses 
of Austin & McAslan in Glasgow and Dicksons & Co. in Edin- 
burgh. But as a result of new building and the advent of the railway, 
the London nurseries slowly decreased in size and number. The 
business of Lee & Kennedy at Hammersmith had been reorganized 
and was carried on as John & Charles Lee, who had the largest col- 
lection of Dahlias. Loddiges in Hackney finally closed their gates about 
1851, and just after the Great Exhibition of that year the Commissioners 
took over the remaining land owned by the celebrated nurseries of 
Kensington and Brompton, thereby also closing a chapter in the history 
of botany and horticulture. 

The ensuing scene is an expansive one, ushered in by the flowering, 
in 1850, of the Victoria regia Water-lily at Chatsworth, thereby arousing 
interest in aquatic plants. Whereas, during the preceding period, the 
dissolution of some businesses proceeded side-by-side with the creation 
of new ones, this period was one of consolidation and progress. It came 
to an end with the outbreak of the first world war in 1914. 

The glass-houses were now capacious enough to house the numerous 
tropical flowering and foliage plants, palms and cycads which replaced 
Australian plants in popular taste. Cycads and the great variety of 
tropical and Australasian ferns, gave stimulus to the study of 
cryptogamic botany. 

Further settlement in South Africa brought many new plants from 
the eastern provinces, mainly through individual agency, but the 
exploration of tropical Africa was effected by missionaries and quasi- 
official expeditions. The horticultural trade seemingly contented itself 
with sending collectors to tropical America, the East Indies, and later 
to China. 

In 1853, the nursery of Knight & Perry at Chelsea was purchased 
by JAMES VEITCH of Exeter who sent his eldest son, also named JAMES 
VEITCH, to manage the business there, his youngest son, ROBERT T. 
VEITCH, remaining at Exeter. When, ten years later, their father died, 
the brothers formed two separate businesses. The Chelsea one retained 
the title James Veitch & Sons, the Exeter nursery being carried on as 
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Robert Veitch & Son. The Veitch Memorial Medal commemorates 
JAMES VEITCH of Chelsea, who upon his arrival there found a consider- 
able seed trade in progress which he actively developed. Between 1860 

and 1866, JOHN GOULD VEITCH, his eldest son, made two journeys in the 
interests of the firm, one to Japan and another to the South Pacific. 
Thereby many new plants were introduced into cultivation, among 
them Lilium auratum, Orchids, Crotons and Dracaenas. 

The proprietor of the Clapton nursery was now HUGH LOW, whose 
eldest son (later SIR HUGH LOW, G.C.M.G.), went to Borneo in 1843, 
whence he sent home many tropical plants, particularly Orchids and 
Nepenthes. 

A notable contemporary figure was BENJAMIN SAMUEL WILLIAMS, 
who engaged in business on his own account in 1861 at Upper Holloway, 
paying special attention to Orchids, whose rise in public favour is a 
highlight of this period. Upon their culture and on that of stove and 
greenhouse plants, he wrote several works, the Williams Memorial 
Medal commemorating his services to horticulture. 

But the vogue for hothouse plants was waning. This is reflected 
in the pages of The Illustrated Bouquet, published between 1857 and, 
1864 by Edward George Henderson & Son. Lord’s Cricket Ground 
occupies the site of their nursery. The plants then fashionable are 
depicted in colours; greenhouse Rhododendrons, Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Gloxinias and Verbenas were popular, and the firm introduced 
the tri-coloured Pelargoniums raised by PETER GRIEVE, and the new 
Fuchsias raised by £. BANKS at Deal. Delphiniums, though more 
plentiful, were still scarcely known, and the improvement of Primula 
sinensis and of Aquilegias had begun. The development of Chrys- 
anthemums was much advanced and Dahlias represented by several 

pes. 

About this time many seed-houses became more firmly established. 
Most of these are extant, including that of Sutton & Sons at Reading, 
distinguished for its contributions to seed-testing techniques, its plant- 
breeding work, especially among vegetable crops, hardy annual plants 
and grasses, while WILLIAM THOMPSON founded the business at Ipswich 
incorporating his name. It is unique in specializing in the seeds of rare 
plants. 

A French raiser of Regal Pelargoniums named three new varieties 
after the English houses of Henderson and Rollisson, and the Belgian 
one of Verschaffelt. His action indicated the international character of 
horticultural trade, for it is a prime function of nurserymen and seeds- 
men to be the vehicles for the introduction of new varieties from the 
raisers to the public and for the exchange of horticultural productions 
from one country to another. Throughout the past one hundred and 
fifty years, a close relationship has existed between the horticultural 
traders of Britain and their friends and colleagues abroad. In the mid- 
nineteenth century, the outbreak of civil war dislocated trade with the 
United States, while British territories overseas were largely dependent 
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on the mother-country, so that Continental growers achieved pro- 
minence. Holland was famous for bulbs; Belgium for Azaleas, Palms, 
Bay-trees and Camellias; France for Roses, Philadelphus, Lilacs and 
Hydrangeas. Britain was not dependent on the Continent for novelties, 
for it was established practice with British raisers to send plants or seeds 
to a continental grower for propagation, retaining small stocks for further 
selection and improvement. 

In 1851 HOSEA WATERER, at Knaphill, and JOHN WATERER at Bagshot 
were already noted growers of Rhododendrons and American plants; 
Standish & Noble had raised at Bagshot some of the seeds sent home 
from China by ROBERT FORTUNE; and JAMES KELWAY started his nursery 
at Langport and began the improvement of existing Gladiolus varieties. 
CHARLES BARON’s seedling Hollyhocks were further developed at 
Saffron Walden and in Edinburgh. In 1860 the brothers PAUL at 
Cheshunt dissolved partnership, GEORGE PAUL continuing the business 
at Cheshunt, while WILLIAM PAUL created the Waltham Cross nursery, 
making his home at Waltham House, formerly the residence of ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. The Rose business for which their father had become well- 


known was in this way expanded. But the leading florist was CHARLES 


TURNER, a nurseryman at Slough, who, at a dinner given to CHARLES 
KEANE, the actor, represented the florists, while JAMES VEITCH of Chelsea 
was the representative of the nurserymen. In the closing years of its 
long history ROBERT HOGG became a partner in the Brompton Park 
nursery, but left it to engage in literary work and he published in 1860 
the first edition of The Fruit Manual, an outstanding work on systematic 
pomology. Earlier in the century THOMAS RIVERS had founded a 
nursery at Sawbridgeworth and was now a well-known grower of fruit 
trees and Roses. He first suggested the construction of orchard-houses in 
1851, and his son THOMAS FRANCIS RIVERS became a distinguished raiser 
of stone fruits. His contemporary, GEORGE BUNYARD, moved the family 
business from Maidstone to Allington nurseries, where his fruit-room 
was a model equalled only by that of James Veitch & Sons at Langley. 
The firm of Rollisson now lost the services of WILLIAM BULL who, com- 
mencing business in Chelsea in 1861, specialized in the introduction of 
new and rare plants. 

The cumulative effects of these activities were seen in the closing 
years of the century, assisted by the foundation of The Garden in 1872 
by WILLIAM ROBINSON, whose influence upon contemporary horti- 
culture as the apostle of the natural style of gardening needs no descrip- 
tion here. It was uphill work, as stove and greenhouse plants remained 
in demand for the embellishment of conservatories, and Orchids con- 
tinued a thriving trade, helped by the botanical exploration initiated by 
WILLIAM BULL, B. S. WILLIAMS and James Veitch & Sons. In 1877-8, 
F. W. BURBIDGE was sent by Messrs. Veitch to Borneo, where he gathered 
Nepenthes, partially assisted by PETER C. M. VEITCH, then en route for 
Australasia on behalf of the Exeter business. For WILLIAM BULL, 
SHUTTLEWORTH and CARDER collected Orchids in Colombia in 1880, 
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and GOLDIE collected Orchids for B. s. WILLIAMS, who began publication 
in 1882 of The Orchid Album, which depicted the sorts then cultivated. 
His son, HENRY WILLIAMS, completed the work in 1890, and during its 
progress James Veitch & Sons raised the first bi-generic hybrid 
x Zygocolax Veitch in 1887, the forerunner of many similar hybrids 
with an increasing complexity of parentage. Messrs. Sander, of St. 
Albans, became prominent at this time; their services to Orchid-growers 
as registrars of the parentage of innumerable hybrid varieties have been 
invaluable. 

During 1877-8, CHARLES MARIES collected in Burma and China 
for James Veitch & Sons, who also had a distinguished group of plant- 
breeders including JOHN DOMINY, particularly associated with Orchids, 
JOHN SEDEN and JOHN HEAL. JOHN SEDEN raised the first hybrid tuberous 
Begonia about 1869; the first winter-flowering hybrid Begonia in 1882 
and, with others, improved the Hippeastrum. He also improved 
Hemerocallis. Many new varieties of Apples, Pears, bush fruit and 
Strawberries were raised by him, and by EDWARD JAMES LAXTON, whose 
descendants continue the work in the nursery he founded at Bedford. 

While these events were in progress the cut-flower trade in Cornwall 
and the Scilly Isles began, and PETER R. BARR travelled extensively at 
home and abroad on behalf of his firm in search of old, as well as new, 
varieties of Daffodils and Narcissi. His exertions may be said to have 
laid the foundations of the bulb-growing industry in Britain, and 
THOMAS ROCHFORD applied the principles of refrigeration to the forcing 
of early flowers for market. Another noteworthy event was the assembly 
at Tottenham of a great collection of hardy plants by THOMAS WARE, 
assisted by AMOS PERRY. Clematis x Fackmannu had been raised at 
Woking by GEORGE JACKMAN, and was followed by the production of 
numerous hybrid varieties, skill in the propagation of which, soon made 
them popular outdoors, and in conservatories. The death of JOHN LEE 
in 1899 brought to an end the famous business founded as Kennedy & 
Lee over a century and a half earlier, and at the end of the following 
year WILLIAM ROBINSON ceased his editorship of The Garden. 

His successors, MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL and E. T. COOK, took as their 
theme the use of material, for there was a wealth of it to employ. More 
was to follow, as Messrs. Veitch had sent ERNEST H. WILSON to collect 
in Central and Western China in 1899. When he returned in 1905, the 
emphasis was on the outdoor garden, Lilies attracting particular atten- 
tion, while MIss JEKYLL’s interest in hardy herbaceous plants, and 
CoOK’s work on hardy trees and shrubs, paved the way for the Lilies, 
Primulas and Rhododendrons which wiLson had collected. The 
principles of rock garden construction were studied, the alpine house 
first suggested, and fresh spheres of activity were thus opened to the 
horticultural trade. 

Herbaceous plants were in demand and the improvement of Paeonies 
and Pyrethrums commenced. English Rose growers were now in keen 
competition with those of Northern Ireland, where the industry owes 
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much to the work of ALEXANDER DICKSON, of Newtownards, and his sons 
GEORGE and HUGH DICKSON, with separate businesses near Belfast. The 
Chrysanthemum, hardly known as a florists’ flower eighty years earlier, 
made very rapid progress once improvement was begun, development 
being assisted by importations of new types from time to time from 
China and Japan. Surprisingly, not until 1876 was the improvement 
of the Sweet Pea commenced. HENRY ECKFORD began the work in a 
doctor’s garden in Gloucestershire in that year, and ROBERT SYDENHAM, 
seedsman in Birmingham, did much to popularize the flower in the first 
decade of the present century, at which time the Dahlia added the 
Cactus type to its range. 

The production of a yellow Malmaison Carnation in 1904 by Hugh 
Low & Co. caused a mild sensation, and the distinguished gardener 
and florist, JAMES DOUGLAS, now a nurseryman at Great Bookham, 
revived the breeding of hardy border types. The Malmaisons were, 
however, challenged by the introduction of the American Carnation, 
which led hybridists to evolve the perpetual-flowering Carnation, with 
whose development the names of A. F. DUTTON, MONTAGU C. ALLWOOD 
and his brothers, and CARL ENGELMANN must always be associated— 
all of them nurserymen and pioneers in the foundation of a specialized 
section of the glasshouse cut-flower trade. Hardy trees and shrubs were 
an increasing trade, and towards the end of this period J. A. COOPER 
introduced from Lissadell Nursery, Sligo, some hybrid Candelabra 
Primulas, derived from P. Cockburniana and P. pulverulenta. 

The outbreak of the first world war in 1914 almost coincided with 
the closing of the house of Veitch, whose achievements have been 
recorded in the Hortus Veitchit written by JAMES HERBERT VEITCH and 
published by the firm in 1906. Its services to botany, horticulture and 
the training of good plantsmen and seedsmen must ever be gratefully 
remembered. 

After four years of war, the scene is a sombre one. Except for over- 
seas traffic, the use of water-transport had long been abandoned. The 
network of railways provided quicker transport for goods and materials 
but encountered stiff competition from developments in motor-transport 
which also steadily replaced horse-traction. 

Large private coilections of Orchids and stove-plants dwindled, 
Orchid-growing becoming increasingly a commercial activity, together 
with the cultivation of perpetual-flowering Carnations, though Allwood 
Bros. introduced several new types of hardy hybrid Dianthus suitable 
for rock gardens and herbaceous borders. Chrysanthemums and Roses 
grew in popularity besides constituting important commercial outdoor 
and glasshouse crops. 

The demand was, however, for hardy plants of all sorts, interest 
being stimulated partly by the collections of Western Chinese and 
Tibetan plants by GEORGE FORREST and MR. F. KINGDON WARD, partly 
by the collections and writings of REGINALD FARRER and partly by those 
of MR. CLARENCE ELLIOTT, a collector of new Alpine plants, which he 
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Fics. 151 and 152—The late MR. E. A. BOWLES in his garden 
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Fic. 156—Wisteria floribunda var. macrobotrys at Myddelton House (See p. 519) 
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grew in his nursery at Stevenage. The cultivation of hardy trees and 
shrubs, especially Rhododendrons, and of Lilies, Primulas, Gentians, 
the Asiatic species of Meconopsis, and of alpine plants was considerably 
encouraged. Testing and breeding work followed, mainly in private 
gardens, whence the choicest plants passed gradually into the trade. 
Specialization had a considerable vogue among nurserymen. Scabiosa 
caucasica was improved by ISAAC HOUSE at Bristol; new Freesias at 
Bartley by G. H. DALRYMPLE; many new Begonias and Delphiniums 
at Bath by Blackmore & Langdon; some new hybrid Aubrietas at 
Bournemouth by MAURICE PRITCHARD, and individual strains of 
herbaceous Lupins by Downer & Harkness. Dahlias and Sweet 
Peas were further developed and many new species and hybrids of 
Iris were introduced, whose rapid propagation in the trade was even 
specialized. 

With the wealth of material thus made available, attention was given 
to the wise use of it, so that the landscape architect gained professional 
status and found employment in private practice and in the horticul- 
tural trade, both in the design of gardens and sports grounds. 

In the technical sphere, scientific discoveries and their development 
brought to nurserymen and seedsmen new techniques and improvement 
or modification of traditional ones—trends which are still in operation. 
The isolation at East Malling and Long Ashton of selected fruit-tree 
stocks made available material whose effect on the scion could be esti- 
mated with greater confidence, but the increase in transmissible virus 
diseases made vegetative plant propagation more hazardous. It is a 
problem as yet unsolved. Vegetative propagation of some plants by 
cuttings is by no means easy, but here the introduction of hormones 
facilitated the work and raised the proportion of successful “strikes,” 
while work on composts at the John Innes Horticultural Institution 
provided standardized formulas for seed-sowing and potting work, 
which also helped to promote good health in plants. 

Plant breeders derived practical assistance from the re-examination 
and further development of MENDEL’s work, especially in breeding for 
higher yields and resistance to disease. The technique of seed-testing 
was much improved. 

Notable contributions to the history and systematics of pomology 
by EDWARD ASHDOWN BIUNYARD, who had succeeded his father as head 
of the Allington nursery, were followed up by research workers and are 
still in progress. Efforts made earlier to secure international agreement 
on the stabilization of nomenclature for horticultural plants were 
resumed, and proposals to this end have been adopted by the Interna- 
tional Horticultural Congress. 

In all these and in many other ways, scientific workers and the horti- 
cultural trade strive harmoniously to provide healthy seeds and plants, 
true to name, which the public may buy with confidence. 

Two decades of readjustment and technical development were 
rudely disturbed in 1939, and necessitated the sacrifice of nursery stock 
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in the interests of food production on a scale hitherto unknown. Market 
growers reduced stocks of bulbs and plants grown for the cut-flower 
trade to a bare minimum, besides losing a considerable acreage of 
strawberries, and sustaining the culling of orchard trees. The produc- 
tion of vegetable crops expanded, tomato-growing, particularly, reach- 
ing a high level, both under glass and outdoors, where it became an 
important crop. Inconveniences arising from the diminished numbers 
of skilled workers were only partly offset by advances in the mechaniza- 
tion of cultural operations. 

Recovery in the horticultural trade after the six-year struggle has 
been remarkable. Florists’ flowers are increasingly popular, Fuchsias 
and Regal Pelargoniums have regained favour, and fancies developed 
for hardy Camellias, Begonias and African Violets. Stove, greenhouse 
and succulent plants find employment in room decoration, and studies 
in flower arrangement have provided attractively varied styles for use 
in florists’ work and decorative purposes in business premises and 
homes. Yet interest centres in hardy trees, shrubs and herbaceous 
plants, though rock gardens tend to give place to formal gardens, whose 
design presents novel problems in the reconciliation of traditional styles 
of planting with modern functional architecture. Nevertheless, no 
matter in what direction popular taste may lead, there are abundant 
signs that the horticultural trade is well organized and equipped to 
supply what may be required. 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
1804-1954 


Patrick M. Synge 


HE record of the earliest papers read to the Society is contained in 
Ve fine quarto volumes (11 in. by 8} in.) entitled Transactions of the 
Horticultural Society published between 1807 and 1848. ‘They are 
divided into two series, the first comprising the first seven volumes and 
being completed in 1830. Although originally issued in parts, the first 
part appearing in 1807* and the first complete volume in 1812, they are 
now rarely seen in their original state and are nearly always found as 
bound volumes. As examples of fine periodical book production they 
reached a very high, indeed almost a luxurious, standard, and in the 
quality of the paper, generous margins and size of type, and fine 
reproduction of the colour plates, many of which were coloured or 
partly coloured in each copy by hand and sometimes then varnished in 


* Full details of the Dates of Publication of each part based on materia! compiled 
by W. T. STEARN will be found in Flora Malesiana, Ser. 1, Vol. 4, p. ccxiv (1954). 
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parts over the fruits, the Society cannot claim to have provided the 
equal of them in any later periodical publication, with the possible 
exception of the Botanical Magazine. Nor do I know of any other 
Society which has surpassed them. 

Unfortunately they were very expensive and consumed a dispro- 
portionate share of the Society’s slender finances of those days. The 
Secretary, R. A. SALISBURY, and his successor, MR. SABINE, were both 
enthusiasts who nearly always overestimated the number which would 
be sold. It is recorded in ANDREW MURRAY’S Book of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society that by 1830, when presumably the first seven volumes 
had been published, the cost had already risen to £25,250. Hence, 
probably, the gap of five years from 1830 to 1835 between the first and 
the second series. 

It is not, however, only as examples of fine book production that we 
should consider them. On turning the pages one realizes what a large 
number of interesting and extremely practical papers are contained 
therein. The high standard of selection was partly obtained by the fact 
that those present when a paper was read were asked to vote as to 
whether it should be published or not, a device which, though somewhat 
humiliating to the duller author, did tend to ensure only publication of 
the more interesting and original papers. They will well bear taking 
off the shelves and reading and browsing over on a winter’s evening. 

The Regency, the reigns of GEORGE IV, WILLIAM Iv and the early 
years of QUEEN VICTORIA were also years of much greater leisure for the 
average country gentleman than he is able to enjoy today, and a 
knowledge of philosophy and of the Classics was a part of his natural 
training which he did not scorn to carry on through life. This is apparent 
in many of the papers in the Transactions which are scholarly works, 
phrased with care and grace and liberally sprinkled with Latin. 

During this period the Society was active in the sending out of 
collectors and the importation of new plants and the first records of 
these are often to be found in these Transactions. 

Three editions of the first two volumes were published, a new 
edition of the first volume being required in 1820. The first volume 
was printed by w. BULMER of Cleveland Row, St. James’s, and sold by 
MR. J. HATCHARD of Piccadilly and various provincial booksellers. After 
this W. NICOLL succeeded w. BULMER as printer. Each volume contains 
on the title page a reproduction of both sides of the Society’s original 
medal, showing on one side the elderly statuesque figure of the God of 
Gardens (probably Vertumnus) being adorned with flowers by Flora 
and offered fruit by Pomona; on the reverse is an engraving of a fine 
lean-to greenhouse with two presumed fruit trees on the wall beside. 
Each volume also bears the following announcement of the selection of 
papers which is so well worded that it could even stand today as a 
guiding principle for the publications of any learned Society. “The 
Council of the Horticultural Society appointed to direct the publication 
of such papers as have been read at the Meetings, take this opportunity 
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to inform the Public, that the grounds of their choice are, and will 
continue to be, the importance and singularity of the subjects, or the 
advantageous manner of treating them, without pretending to answer for 
the certainty of the facts, or propriety of the reasonings, contained in 
the several papers so published, which must still rest on the credit or 
judgement of their respective Authors.”’ 

From the beginning THOMAS ANDREW KNIGHT played a very large 
part in the affairs of the Society and it was he who prepared for the newly 
formed Society in April 1805 a paper on the objects which the Horti- 
cultural Society have in view, and this forms the first article published. 
He contributed no fewer than twenty-three papers to this first volume, 
while sIR JOSEPH BANKS contributed eight and two to the Appendix. 
BANKS’s contributions range from the time when the Potato was first 
introduced into the United Kingdom to an account of recent horticul- 
tural observations selected from French authors. Although he agrees 
that SIR WALTER RALEIGH first brought the Potato into Great Britain in 
1586, he suggests that it had been brought to Europe somewhat earlier 
and quotes an account published in 1553 of the use of it under the name 
‘Papas’ by the inhabitants of Quito. BANKS was also the first author to 
suggest that by raising a number of generations of seedlings of a plant 
supposedly tender, more hardy strains might be found, and quotes as an 
example Zizania aquatica from Canada. KNIGHT’S contributions, as 
might be expected, are mostly devoted to fruit matters and the breeding 
and selection of new and improved varieties. R. A. SALISBURY writes on 
the introduction of new species of Dahlia from South America via 
Madrid and their early colour variations, and these are probably the 
fine forms painted for SAMUEL CURTIS’s Beauties of Flora. Rather sur- 
prisingly, he is able to record that at Mill Hill these continued flower- 
ing in the open till the beginning of December. Another lengthy paper 
by R. A. SALISBURY in this same volume deals with the cultivation of 
newly introduced and rare plants, but the majority of these are stove and 
greenhouse plants, which were very popular in those days, but he found 
that bulbs of Tigridia were hardy in the Isle of Wight and that Lilium 
tigrinum would succeed in the “rnost smoaky courts of our metropolis.”’ 
In the Appendix are two interesting papers translated from the French, 
showing that they at any rate at that time took an interest in the high 
alpine plants, and one of these advocates in the summer, not only daily, 
but hourly waterings to keep the alpine bank in good health. 

Vol. II contains the first report of a committee, namely the Fruit 
Committee, and shows that at this time they were anxious to correlate 
together the different names by which each kind of fruit is known 

in various places, a problem which is still with us. A scheme was 
drawn up by the committee for a uniform pattern of description, but 
they still laid the greatest stress on the very fine coloured drawings of 
WILLIAM HOOKER which were made for the Society and many of which 
are reproduced in these Transactions. Again THOMAS ANDREW KNIGHT, 
by now President of the Society, contributes the largest number of 
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papers, no fewer than thirty-two being in this volume, which covers 
papers read between March 1812 and September 1817. Vol. III con- 
tains papers from the end of 1817 to the end of 1819 and shows the 
increasing frequency of these, an equivalent-size volume being made in 
two years instead of five and a half. 

Vols. III and IV are notable for the very fine drawings of fruits by 
WILLIAM HOOKER, many of them having been raised by THOMAS ANDREW 
KNIGHT, the President. 

In Vol. IV, also, is to be found the first contributions of the REV. 
WILLIAM HERBERT on bulbs, in this case the cultivation of Gladiolus 
species, Nerines and other Cape bulbs, and important and interesting 
papers by JOSEPH SABINE, the Secretary, on the double Scotch and the 
Banksian Roses and on the varieties of Chrysanthemums imported from 
China. Some of the quill-petalled varieties had a charm and grace now 
lost in so many of the modern cultivars. This account was continued 
in Vol. V, in which one of the most interesting and practical 
articles is by JOHN LINDLEY on the packing of living plants for transit 
to England through the tropics, and the illustration shows an early 
example of what was subsequently named a Wardian case. LINDLEY’S 
notes on new and rare plants flowering in the gardens at Chiswick 
are notable features of succeeding volumes. MRS. WITHERS succeeded 
WILLIAM HOOKER as chief artist to the Society, but various others were 
employed as well. Her plates are of a very high standard, as is shown by 
the plate of the first introduction of Ribes sanguineum from Vol. VII, 
reproduced as Fig. 114 of last month’s JOURNAL. DAVID DOUGLAS, its 
introducer, describes how he found it. The chief report on DOUGLAS’s 
introductions, however, is by GEORGE BENTHAM, then Secretary, and is 
printed in two parts in the succeeding volume, No. 1 of the second series, 
containing papers from 1831—5. In this volume also is MRS, WITHERS’S 
magnificent drawing of the ‘Cannon Hall’ Muscat Grape reproduced as 
Fig. 110 of last month’s JOURNAL. 

Here also are the first trial reports of varieties of fruit and vege- 
tables in the Society’s garden, described as “intended to reduce the 
discordant nomenciature of the seed shops to something like order; to 
enable the gardener to know the quality of the sorts he is unaccustomed 
to cultivate, and above all to prevent his buying the same kind under 
different names.” The results were assessed over several years. 

After the financial set-back of 1830, no reports were issued by the 
Council for ten years in the Transactions, but in 1840 a very full one 
was published over the signature of GEORGE BENTHAM in Vol. II of 
the second series of the Transactions. This report also contains 
interesting excerpts from the letters of THOMAS HARTWEG, who collected 
plants in Mexico and in South America for the Society from 1836-47. 
LINDLEY’s lengthy report of the plants injured by and those surviving 
the great frost of the winter of 1837-8 is also of particular interest in 
comparison with such reports issued in this century. 

Vol. III of the second series, a slimmer volume than its bulky 
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predecessors and the last of the series, was published in 1848 and 
contains a long account by HARTWEG of his travels in Mexico and 
Guatemala. 

Between 1838 and 1843 the Proceedings of the Society was issued as 
an octavo publication separate from the Transactions. ‘These were sold 
as a single volume in 1844; this is now very rare and the Society 
possesses only one copy. It is printed in small type and contains for the 
most part accounts of the Society’s meetings but some summaries and 
excerpts from general papers are included as well. An unexpected 
feature is the first report in 1842 of the Chemical Committee, together 
with an account of the experiments of MR. E. SOLLY. Further issues of 
the Proceedings were bound in with the newly issued JOURNAL, an 
arrangement which was continued until very recent days. The first 
volume of the new JOURNAL, an octavo, was issued in 1846, being pub- 
lished for the Society by Longman and Co. of Paternoster Row. Subse- 
quent volumes were published by the Society directly. As befitted a 
time of financial stringency in the Society’s affairs, it is on a much more 
modest scale than the Transactions and the few colour plates are not 
nearly equal in quality of reproduction to those of the 7vransactions, 
although they improve in the second volume and then cease altogether 
for many years. DEAN HERBERT’S “History of the species of Crocus”’ will 
be found in Vol. II and is still of interest. The great interest in 
conifers at that time is also reflected throughout the pages. 

This issue of the JOURNAL was continued for nine volumes till 1855, 
when the financial crisis broke at its worst, and the library was sold in 
1859. No issue of the JOURNAL was made again till 1866, when the new 
series was started, being issued at irregular intervals at first, sometimes 
as between Vois. V and XI taking the form of Conference or Frost 
Damage Reports, then in two half-yearly parts until the end of 1933, and 
thereafter monthly. While no JoURNAL was being issued six separate 
volumes of Proceedings were published in two series between 1859 and 
1868. ‘These were issued first in monthly parts and contained, as well as 
annual reports and proceedings of committees, some excerpts from 
collectors’ journals and a few papers such as MR. ANDREW MURRAY’S 
“Monographic Sketch of the Conifers of Japan.’ 

In 1863 The Book of the Royal Horticultural Society by ANDREW 
MURRAY, Assistant Secretary, was issued through Bradbury and Evans. 
This was partly a history of the Society up to date and partly a tribute 
to the association of the late PRINCE CONSORT with it. Produced in lavish 
and heavily ornamented mid-Victorian style, it contains some interesting 
early photographs of the conservatory and statuary in the Society’s 
gardens at Kensington. The emphasis in these gardens is clearly laid 
on the statuary, fountains and arcades rather than on the plants. 

The new series of the JouRNAL beginning in 1866 is the first to name 
an editor, the REV. M. J. BERKELEY, and to the first volume he contributed 
a high proportion of the articles. There are no colour plates and the 
earlier volumes included papers from several years, Vol. II not being 
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issued till 1870, Vol. III in 1872, and Vol. IV in 1877. Vol. V was 
edited by SAMUEL JENNINGS and Vol. VI by REV. GEORGE HENSLOW, the 
Secretary to the Scientific Committee. The volumes VI-X inclusive 
are really Conference and Frost Damage Reports and although numbered 
as volumes of the JOURNAL itself do not actually record the lectures and 
proceedings of the Society. This practice was, however, taken up again 
in 1889 with the publication of Vol. XI. The report of the Orchid 
Conference is published in Vol. VII and it forms the first of many such 
reports of conferences held under the auspices of the Society. This 
was followed by a report on the Primula Conference in 1886, a frost 
damage report from the winters of 1879-80 and 1880-81 (forming the 
whole of Vol. VIII) and then the report of a Pear Congress (Vol. IX). 
These conferences formed a convenient means for presenting much of 
the available information on a particular genus or group of plants and 
were usually accompanied by a special show. Vol. X is the report of 
the Apple and Pear Conference held in 1888 and followed closely on 
the Pear Congress of 1885. 

In Vol. XI the editors are given as D. MORRIS (Treasurer) and 
REV. W. WILKs (Secretary) and the issue contains some general papers in 
addition to the report of the National Rose Conference of 1889. To 
MR. WILKS, MR. JOHN WEATHERS the Assistant Secretary was joined as 
co-editor in Vol. XIII, 1891, and there are reports of conferences on 
Dahlias, Grapes, summer-flowering perennials and small hardy fruits 
as well as a discussion on Snowdrops. This gives an idea of the very 
varied activities of the Society over a single year. Space will not permit 
of the listing of these conference reports, which are very numerous, 
but mention should be made of the Conifer Conferences of 1887, 1891 
(contained in Vol. XIV) and 1931 (Conifers in Cultivation, published 
separately), the Primula Conferences of 1895 and 1928, and the Hybrid 
Conference of 1899, the Lily Conferences of 1901 and 1933 (the latter 
as a special issue of the Lily Year Book in 1933), the Fruit Conference 
of 1905, the Potato Conference of 1921, Garden Planning of 1928, 
Apples and Pears 1934, Cherries and Soft Fruits 1935, Rock Gardens 
1936, Flowering Trees and Shrubs 1938, and Camellias and Magnolias 
1950. The report of the Rhododendron Conference is contained in the 
Rhododendron Year Book for 1949. The Hybrid Conference contained 
papers by w. BATESON and DE VRIES, most important for the founding of 
the Science of Genetics, while in the JOURNAL of 1901 GREGOR MENDEL’S 
original paper on Experiments in plant hybridization was republished, and 
this was followed by the Report of the Genetics Conference in 1906. 
At this time the Society was able to take the lead in the discussion of 
these matters, which have played such an important part both in modern 
horticulture and agriculture. 

For Vol. XXIII, published in 1899-1900, the larger size of Royal 
octavo was adopted and this persisted until 1952, when it was changed to 
the present size for reasons of economy. Spottiswoode and Co. first 
printed a volume for us in 1889 and, as Spottiswoode, Ballantyne and Co., 
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have continued to do so without a break ever since. The REV. W. WILKS 
retired from the editorship in 1905 after nearly twenty years and was 
succeeded by GEORGE S. SAUNDERS, who handed over to F. J. CHITTENDEN 
for the second part of Vol. XXIII in 1908. CHITTENDEN continued till 
1939, When SIR DANIEL HALL, F.R.S., assisted by R. E. HAY, took over re- 
sponsibility. MRS. VERA HIGGINS replaced R. E. HAY as assistant in 1941 
and became editor on sIR DANIEL’s death in the latter half of 1942. The 
present editor took over at the end of 1945 when MRS. HIGGINS retired. 
Monographs on particular genera have long been a need of the more 
scientifically minded gardener and in the JouRNAL for 1933 there was 
published H. w. PUGSLEY’s Monograph of Narcissus, sub-genus Ajax. 
SIR A. DANIEL HALL’s The Genus Tulipa was published in 1940 as a 
separate quarto volume with 40 plates in colour from drawings by 
H. C. OSTERSTOCK, and this still represents the standard work on the 
genus. In 1946 was published the magnificent Imperial quarto by 
COL. F. C. STERN, V.M.H., A Study of the Genus Paeonia, and this was 
illustrated with coloured plates in photogravure by MISS LILIAN 
SNELLING. The colour reproduction is of an unusually high standard. 
The Society has in preparation now two further volumes of a similar 
type, Asiatic Magnolias in Cultivation by GEORGE JOHNSTONE, V.M.H., 
which has already reached the proof stages, and Snowdrops and Snowflakes 
by COL. F. C. STERN with a chapter by E. A. BOWLES. Published on a more 
modest scale but also valuable are DR. R. LLOYD PRAEGER’S two mono- 
graphs of Sedum and Sempervivum; the former occupying 315 pages 
of the JouRNAL for 1920-21. It is entitled An account of the genus Sedum 
as found in cultivation and is illustrated by line drawings by Miss EILEEN 
BARNES. The REV. W. WILKS is joined with MR. CHITTENDEN as co-editor 
of this volume No. XLVI. An account of the Sempervivum Group was 
published separately by the Society in 1932 and follows the same style, 
but includes Aeonium and their other allied genera as well as Semper- 
vivum. It was based on wide study and collecting over much of Europe. 
A little-known and now rare publication of the Society is a small 
booklet on bulbous Irises by pror. (later SiR) MICHAEL FOSTER with very 
excellent black-and-white drawings and good descriptions of the various 
species, their cultivation and distribution. It was published in 1893. 
Curtis’s Botanical Magazine has been published by the Society 
since 1922, and the continuance of the long series, which was begun in 
1787, has been a source of pride, if not of financial benefit, to the Society. 
It is the oldest current scientific periodical of its kind with coloured 
illustrations in the world and contains coloured drawings of flowering 
plants made as accurately as is possible and also often with considerable 
artistry. These are accompanied by authoritative articles, and a complete 
set of the magazine is a possession of incalculable value to any botanical 
worker interested in plant systematics. The plates were hand-coloured 
till the end of Vol. 165 published in 1947. The new series published 
since then has had to rely on mechanical reproduction of the plates, but 
very great care is still taken to ensure as high a standard as possible. 
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DR. W. B. TURRILL, Keeper of the Herbarium at Kew, is the present 
editor. A fuller account of the magazine will be found in the JoURNAL 
for January 1948. 

Four Year Books are now published for the encouragement of those 
interested in particular groups of plants and an enormous mass of in- 
teresting material has been included which has undoubtedly helped and 
encouraged the cultivation of Daffodils, Lilies, Rhododendrons and fruit. 

The Daffodil Year Book was the first to be published, in 1913, largely 
through the efforts of the REV. J. JACOB, and the first issue was sold at 
1s.6d., the price being raised to 2s. 6d. in the next year. It proved popular 
and the whole edition was sold out. The Lily Year Book was started in 
1932 under the enthusiastic guidance of COL. F. C. STERN and this we still 
enjoy. During the late war, issues were suspended, except for one issue 
of the Daffodil Year Book which was printed in the U.S.A. When 
this book was resumed in 1946, Tulips were added to the contents and 
the title. In 1947 the Fruit Year Book, designed to assist the amateur 
fruit grower, was started. In 1946 the first issue of the Rhododendron 
Year Book appeared. For the 1954 issue this became the Rhododendron 
and Camellia Year Book, an addition which met with an encouraging 
response in that the edition was soon sold out. 

Some Good Garden Plants, first published in 1938 and revised in 
1946 and again in 1950, contains an illustrated account of the plants 
which have received the Award of Garden Merit at Wisley and is a 
valuable guide to the best plants for the amateur. The Award of 
Garden Merit was established in 1922 to mark plants of proved and 
outstanding excellence for garden use. 

Perhaps the largest and most expensive publication ever undertaken 
by the Society was that of the /ndex Londinensis, an index in six large 
volumes of all the plates of flowering plants and Ferns published after 
the time of Linnaeus and up to the end of 1920 and bringing up to that 
date PRITZEL’s original index. This was edited for the Society by 
DR. OTTO STAPF of the Herbarium, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, and 
published by the Clarendon Press between 1929 and 1931 with a 
supplement in two volumes in 1941 covering the years 1921-35. 
The Society’s Dictionary of Gardening, that great work edited by the 
late MR. F. J. CHITTENDEN, was published in four large quarto volumes 
by the Clarendon Press in 1952, after his death. A supplement is already 
in an advanced stage and a new edition will soon be required. It is 
described as a practical and scientific encyclopaedia of horticulture and, 
although based on Nicholson’s dictionary, it must be regarded as a new 
and most comprehensive dictionary which should remain as a standard 
work for many years to come. 

Two reports of International Horticultural Congresses, those of 
1930 and 1952, have been published by the Society and the latter was 
abig work, forming over 1,300 pages. A catalogue of the Lindley 
Library was published in 1927 and another is in course of preparation, 
an undertaking vastly increased in size by the growth of the library 
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since that day. Two indexes to the JouRNAL have been published for 
1838-1935 and 1936-45 respectively and another supplement covering 
the years 1946-55 should appear in 1956. 

A new style in the presentation of a popular and very simple garden- 
ing book through large numbers of pictures of gardening operations was 
set out in The Vegetable Garden Displayed issued during the last war 
and it proved the most successful publication from the sales aspect ever 
issued by the Society. This filled a strong need at the time it was pub- 
lished but its popularity still continues. It was followed in 1951 by 
The Fruit Garden Displayed, and a volume or volumes on the same lines 
have been proposed to cover broad aspects of the flower garden. 
Numerous pamphlets have also been published from time to time to 
help the beginner in gardening, while for the exhibitor numerous show 
schedules and a recent Show Handbook have been produced. 

The Horticultural Colour Chart was the first serious attempt made 
in England to regulate the description of colour in flowers by comparison 
with standard colours and hues and undoubtedly has contributed to 
the achievement of standard descriptions, especially those of plants 
receiving awards. As a specimen of colour printing it is probably 
unique and I know of no other work to compare with it. 

The encouragement of the introduction of plants and plant collecting 
has always been an especial interest of the Society and so it was fitting 
that the Society should publish in 1952 a tribute to GEORGE FORREST, one 
of the greatest of all plant collectors, in the form of a fine illustrated 
volume entitled George Forrest, Journeys and Plant Introductions, edited 
by DR. J. MACQUEEN COWAN of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, 
an institution with which ForREsT had also been closely connected. 

The last ten years has undoubtedly seen a marked acceleration in 
the volume of publications issued by the Society, but this is only 
comparable to its growth in Fellowship and its activities in so many 
other directions. 


PLANTS AND PROBLEMS X 


COMPOSTING LEAVES 

Question. We have two fine old Walnut trees on the terrace of our house 
and each autumn the gardener has burnt the fallen leaves. Now, our 
new man appears to be composting them. Is this a wise thing to do? 
If it is, what is the best way to do it ? 

Answer. Walnut leaves make excellent compost. When stacking the 
leaves in a heap the best results are obtained by mixing the leaves 
with other po refuse, putting a layer of 6 inches of leaves then 
a layer of 6 inches of refuse. As each layer is built up so the contents 
may be sprinkled with sulphate of ammonia, and when the desired 
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height is reached the top can be dusted with a generous application 
of lime to keep the mixture sweet. 

Contrary to some opinions, not infrequently expressed, leaves 
of the Walnut are not poisonous to the soil or to any plant life. 


CAMELLIAS FROM SEED 


Question. This year I have got a fair quantity of seeds on my plants of 


Cameilia japonica. Could you please tell me how to raise plants ? 


Answer. Seeds of C. japonica should be sown as soon as ripe and 


kept in a warm greenhouse. If a greenhouse is not available the 
boxes of seeds may be left out of doors and then put in a frame in the 
early spring. When raising plants by this means it is of great impor- 
tance that the seeds be kept moist and that the compost be very acid 
in reaction. It should be borne in mind that plants grown from 
seeds of C. japonica probably will be very different from the mother 


plant. 
LABELLING OF TRIALS PLANTS 


Question, When visiting your trial grounds recently I noticed that some 


plants were labelled only with numbers and others with names as 
well. Would you explain this? 


Answer. All plants in the trials are grown under number until they have 


received an award or until the judging of the trial is finished. For 
instance in the trial of Lupins it will be possible to see some plants 
labelled with the name of the variety and some with numbers only. 
Those plants which are named are old varieties retained for com- 
parison purposes, whilst those with numbers are new varieties which 
so far have not obtained an award. When the judging of the trial is 
finished, plants under number will have labels placed to them giving 
the following information :— 

(1) The name of the variety. 

(2) The name in brackets of the raiser of the variety. 

(3) The name of the person or firm who sent the variety to the 

trial. 

(4) Wher? applicable the award given and the year in which it 

was given. 

Any Fellow who wishes to know the name of a variety under 
number may leave in the office in the Laboratory his name and 
address, and details of the plants in which he is interested. When 
the judging of the trial is completed the information he requires will 
be sent to him. 


APPLE ROOTSTOCKS FOR SMALL GARDENS 


Question. I have a new garden and wish to plant some cordons and 


dwarf bush Apple trees. Can you please tell me on which rootstocks 
you think these should be grown, bearing in mind that my soil is a 
sandy loam. 
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Answer. On your type of soil M.VII should be used both for cordons 
and dwarf bushes. Trees on this stock are a little more vigorous 
than on M.IX and usually commence bearing in their fourth year. 
M.VII is now generally considered to be the best rootstock for use 
in small gardens. Originally M.IX was recommended, but results 
have shown that the use of this stock is best restricted to cordons on 
the richer soils. 

NEWLY PLANTED RASPBERRY CANES 


Question, Last winter I planted a new row of Raspberries. ‘The canes 
were obtained from a very reliable source and were cut down to 
within 6 inches of the ground during February. I am very disap- 
pointed to find that many of the canes have died and where new 
growth has been produced much of it is weak. The soil is a sandy 
one but was well prepared prior to planting. Can you suggest a 
possible cause for this failure so that I may achieve better results 
next year. 


Answer. It is quite possible that cutting down the canes to 6 inches or 
less caused much of the trouble. On a poor sandy soil it is best to 
a leave as much as 12 or 15 inches of the newly planted canes when 
pruning them. By doing this more leaves are produced early in the 
season leading to greater vigour and the production of strong new 
canes. Should any fruit trusses develop along with the leaves on 
the original canes these can easily be removed. 

Drying out of the soil during spring and early summer is un- 
doubtedly one of the main causes of failures amongst newly planted 
Raspberries and the value of an early and liberal mulch of farmyard 

manure or compost cannot be too strongly emphasized. 


ROSE RUST 

Question. ‘This autumn the leaves of my Roses have been covered with 
black spots, mostly on the lower surface, and obviously have lost 
much of their vigour. I am sending you typical specimens and 
would be glad to know how to deal with this trouble if it should 
crop up again. 

Answer. Your Roses are affected with the disease known as Rose Rust 
caused by the fungus Phragmidium mucronatum. ‘his disease often 
increases in autumn especially in a wet season and particularly on 
bushes which have not been growing very vigorously. On such 
plants the rust spreads so rapidly as to cause defoliation and conse- 
quently still further loss in vigour. If possible fallen leaves should 
be raked up and burned or buried fairly deeply. Efforts should be 
made to increase the vigour of the plants so that they do not fall a 
ready prey to such fungus parasites. Thus, try to ensure that the 
soil conditions are suitable and that the plants are properly fed. 
This will enable them to develop a healthy root system. Next year, 
after pruning and as the young foliage is developing, a wise precaution 
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to take would be to spray with Colloidal Copper White Oil —— 
to makers’ instructions. 


APPLE STORAGE 


Question. In order to reduce apple rotting in my store I would like 


your advice on how to clean the store. 


Answer. It must be remembered that some of the rotting in stored 


apples is done by fungi which are brought in with the apples themselves. 
Thus it is important to pick in dry weather, to choose for storing 
only sound uninjured fruits and to examine late keeping apples two 
or three weeks after picking before finally storing them. To clean the 
store shelves, trays, etc., scrub with a strong solution of hot water 
and soda—about 1 lb. soda to a gallon of water. Disinfectants are 
not advised for this purpose. 


GLASSHOUSE WHITE FLY 


Question. Can you tell me how to destroy the small white flies which are 


found on the underside of the leaves of my greenhouse plants as in 
the specimen I enclose ? 


Answer. The insect infesting your pot plants is the Glasshouse White 


Fly, Trialeurodes vaporariorum. 

The greenish white oval scales are present in large numbers on 
the underside of the leaves and the sooty moulds are growing on the 
honeydew which they excrete. When the pest has been controlled 
new foliage will be clean, but the sooty moulds may persist for some 
time on contaminated leaves. 

DDT or gamma BHC (Lindane) smoke generators may be used 
to control this pest. Two or three applications are necessary at 
about ten-day intervals because only the adults are killed by the 
insecticide. 

As an alternative method of control the White Fly Parasite, 
Encarsia formosa, may be used. Owing to the increased demand on 
the Society’s glasshouse space, it is no longer possible to distribute 
the parasite from Wisley, but it may be possible to obtain a supply 
from The Director, Cheshunt Experimental and Research Station, 
Cheshunt, Herts. 


BROWN PATCHES ON LAWN 


Question. My lawn is drying off in patches and I found the enclosed 


grubs just below the surface. Are these responsible for the damage 
and if so what treatment would you recommend ? 


Answer. ‘The specimens found were Leatherjackets, the larvae of 


Daddy-long-legs or Crane-flies. The grubs arise from small, black, 
oval eggs laid in the soil, and they feed throughout the autumn, 
winter and spring on the roots of plants and particularly on grass 


roots. Pupation takes place in early summer and the adults emerge 
shortly afterwards. 
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November is the best time for the application of insecticides, 
when the larvae are still young. We recommend the use of DDT 
in the form either of a 5 per cent. dust or a 1 per cent. emulsion. 
The dust should be applied at the rate of 1-2 oz. per square yard, 
and the emulsion, diluted according to makers’ instructions, at the 
rate of 1 gallon per square yard. 


NOTES FROM FELLOWS 
A New Rubus Hybrid 


N 1938 MESSRS. E. K. BALLS and W. BALFOUR GOURLAY visited Central 
: Mexico on a plant-hunting expedition and while there explored the 
middle slopes of the extinct volcano Citlaltepetl, a mountain of over 
18,000 feet, known to the Spaniards as El Pico de Orizaha. At a height 
of about 12,000 feet they found growing in the partial shade of open 
woodland a very fine Rubus, which was subsequently identified as 
R. trilobus. For this information, and for two well-rooted layers taken 
from specimens raised from seeds obtained at the time, I am indebted 
to MR. BALFOUR GOURLAY. 

These two plants have proved completely hardy in Kent and I 
understand the species has been found equally so in Cambridgeshire, 
Lincolnshire and in parts of Scotland. Being a shrub of considerable 
ornamental value, and easy to propagate by means of cuttings or layers, 
there is every reason to suppose it will soon become a popular garden 
favourite. In general appearance this Mexican Raspberry closely re- 
sembles the Rocky Mountain R. deliciosus but differs, according to FOCKs, 
the recognized authority on the genus, by having the outline of its leaves 
cordate-ovate instead of cordate-suborbicular—a distinction which, so 
far as my limited experience goes, appears to be a fairly reliable and con- 
stant one: on an average the leaves are also larger and of a rather darker 
green shade. The pure white flowers of R. trilobus often measure over 
2 inches across and are individually very beautiful. Unfortunately they 
are produced intermittently over a fairly long season and, in my garden 
at any rate, have never at the same time been borne in sufficient abun- 
dance to make much of a floral display. This fault has, however, been 
remedied in one of several seedlings raised from a cross | made four 
years ago between this Mexican species and its near relative, R. deli- 
ciosus. Grown in a sunny position, last May the arching boughs of this 
hybrid were so closely festooned with flowers that from a short distance 
the plant might have very easily been mistaken for a wild Rose. 

In the size, shape and colour of its foliage this seedling takes after 
its pollen parent, R. deliciosus, but its flowers are rather better formed 
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and perhaps slightly bigger. I propose to name this new plant Rubus x 
Tridel’ ‘Benenden,’ the name ‘Benenden’ being regarded as a clonal 
name for the vegetatively propagated progeny of my plant while the 
name ‘Tridel’ will, of course, apply to all seedlings of the same cross. 


COLLINGWOOD INGRAM 


A new method of propagation for Magnolia grandiflora 


Here in Israel we have only a rather restricted collection of decora- 
tive shrubs, which have been introduced from a great many various 
zones in other areas. It happens therefore that a plant lover wishing 
to acquire a certain plant, seen and coveted in a friend’s garden, cannot 
find such a plant in the nurseries. 

The original plant of Magnolia grandiflora was imported by my friends 
about eighteen years ago from France and has grown into a magnificent 
tree. But no nursery has propagated it and I was at a loss how to 
acquire a specimen for my newly established garden in the coastal area 
of Israel. 

According to BAILEY propagation is from seeds, layering or cuttings 
under glass. 

In April I received one of the lovely big white opening blooms as a 
present. We enjoyed it for two days, the opening of the bud on one day, 
the full bloom on the second day. After this time the petals were shed 
and only the stalk and leaves remained. ‘They looked so full of sap and 
life that I immediately got the idea of trying to root either leaves or 
flower stem in water. I put them into a narrow-necked glass, in the 
same manner as we root Oleanders, Hoya carnosa and other plants, and 
put it on a semi-dark shelf in my room. 

After four weeks one of the leaves produced sturdy roots and there 
are good prospects that I will have secured a new plant in due course by 
this means. 

The water in the glass bowl was not changed; only more was added 
gradually, to make up for the loss by evaporation. No hormones were 
used. The outside temperatures were the following: 


Maximum. Minimum. 
Mean temperatures in April . C, 10°3° C. 
Mean temperatures in May . , 26-0° C. 16-0° C. 


I believe that this new and easy method may facilitate the propaga- 
tion of Magnolias and also of other rare plants, when neither seeds nor 
the possibility of making layers in another garden are at one’s disposal. 


DR. E. BOYKO 
Jerusalem. 
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WISLEY TRIALS, 1954 


RHODODENDRONS 


The Council of The Royal Horticultural Society has made the following 
awards to Rhododendrons after trial at Wisley on the recommendation of the 
Rhododendron and Camellia Committee. The number in brackets after the 
description of the variety was that under which it was grown in the trial. 

LORD SWAYTHLING. (Sent by Messrs. van Nes, Holland.) A.M. 
May 7, 1954.—A hardy hybrid evergreen Rhododendron. Plant g feet high, 
8 feet spread; vigorous, free flowering; leaves 6 inches long, 2;’5 inches wide, 
dark glossy green. Flower truss 8 inches diameter, 6 inches high, lax, flat- 
topped, eight to ten flowers per truss. Corolla 34 inches diameter, 3 inches 
long, open funnel-shaped, outside Rose Madder (H.C.C. 23/1) fading to pale 
mauvy pink at margins which are veined deeper pink, inside Neyron Rose 
(H.C.C, 623/3) with blotch on upper petal of Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623/1) 
spotted dark maroon. Flowering from April 19, 1954. [126] 

MADAME ALBERT MOSER. (Raised and introduced by the late 
A. Waterer, Esq., sent by Messrs. Knap Hill Nursery Ltd., Woking, Surrey.) 
A.M. June 14, 1954.—A hardy hybrid evergreen Rhododendron. Plant 
§ feet high, 44-5 feet spread, vigorous, free flowering; leaves 6 inches long, 
2 inches wide, dark, glossy green. Flower truss 7 inches diameter, 7 inches 
high, conical shaped, up to twenty-one flowers per truss. Corolla 3 inches 
diameter, 2} inches long, open funnel-shaped, margins wavy, Mauve (H.C.C. 
633/2) fading to white at the base of the corolla, heavily spotted on upper 
petal Buttercup Yellow (H.C.C. 5/1), buds Mauve (H.C.C. 633). Flowering 
from June 5, 1954. [753] 

MRS. A. M. WILLIAMS. (Sent by Messrs. M. Koster & Sons, Bos- 
koop, Holland.) F.C.C. May 17, 1954.—A hardy hybrid evergreen Rhodo- 
dendron. Plant 6 feet high, 15 feet spread, vigorous, very free flowering, low 
growing, spreading bush; leaves 6 inches long, 1} inch wide, dull glossy green. 
Flower truss 6 inches diameter, 5 inches high, compact, dome-shaped. 
Corolla 3 inches diameter, 2} inches long, open funnel-shaped, margins wavy, 
near Cardinal Red (H.C.C. 822/2) spotted dark brown. Flowering from 
May 10, 1954. (A.M. 1933) [105] 

NARCISSIFLORA PLENA. (Raised by Louise van Houtte, sent by 
Messrs. Sunningdale Nurseries, Windlesham, Surrey.) A.M. May 17, 
1954.—A deciduous azalea. Plant 3 feet high, 44 feet spread, vigorous, free 
flowering, upright and compact bush; leaves 3 inches long, 1;°sth inch wide, 
medium green. Flower truss 3} inches diameter, 2 inches high. Corolla 14th 
inch diameter, 1} inch long, tubular opening to funnel-shaped, Lemon Yellow 
(H.C.C. between 4/2 and 4/3). Flowering from May 15. [852] 

SUSAN. (Raised by J. C. Williams, Esq., introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Walter C. Slocock Ltd., Goldsworth Nursery, Woking, Surrey.) F.C.C, 
May 7, 1954.—A hardy hybrid Rhododendron. Plant 8} feet high, 8 feet 
spread, vigorous, very free flowering, compact bush; leaves 54 inches long, 
24 inches wide, dark green. Flower truss 7 inches diameter, 6 inches deep. 
Corolla 34 inches diameter, 2} inches long, open funnel-shaped, outside of 
corolla Amethyst Violet (H.C.C. between 35/2 and 35/3), margins and 
midribs Amethyst Violet (H.C.C. between 35/1 and 35/2), inside of corolla 
Amethyst Violet (H.C.C. 35/3) deepening at margins to Amethyst Violet 
(H.C.C. 35/2), spotted on upper petal at throat dark purple. Flowering from 
April 31, 1954. A.M. (1948) [724] 
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PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1954 


Carnation ‘Mendip Hills’ A.M. July 13, 1954. An exhibition 
variety. The flowers are double, 2}? inches in diameter and perfectly 
shaped. It is a flaked type fancy with a Mandarin Red Ground (H.C.C. 
17/3) flecked with Orient Red (H.C.C, 8/9). The petals are slightly 
incurved. The stems are strong and of good length, with broad glaucous 
foliage. The calyx is strong. This variety was raised by Mr. S. J. Cook, 
and shown by Messrs. J. & E. Galbally, Ripston, Ashford, Middlesex. 

Delphinium ‘Lola’ A.M. June 29, 1954, as a variety for exhibition. 
Flower spike 36 inches long, 8 inches diameter at base, well proportioned, 
tapered. Flowers 34 inches diameter, Oriental Blue (H.C.C. 47/2) 
margins broadly edged with Heliotrope (H.C.C. 636/2), eye white. 
Raised and shown by Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, Twerton Hill 
Nursery, Bath. 

Delphinium ‘Silver Moon’ A.M. June 29, 1954, as a variety for 
exhibition. Flower spike 33 inches long, 8} inches diameter at base, 
well proportioned, cylindrical. Flowers 34 inches diameter, outer petals 
Persian Blue (H.C.C. 647/2) inner petals Heliotrope (H.C.C. between 
636/2 and 636/3), eye white. Raised and shown by Messrs. Blackmore 
& Langdon. 

Iris Regelio-Cyclus ‘Chione’ A.M. May 25, 1954, as a variety for 
exhibition. Flowers 4} inches across, 44 inches deep, well proportioned ; 
standards 3} inches long, 24 inches wide, obovate, arching with tips 
slightly adpressed, margins slightly wavy, surface smooth, near Wistaria 
Blue (H.C.C. 640) veined violet; falls 33 inches long, 2 inches wide, 
spatulate, slightly flaring, tips incurving, margins slightly waved, 
surface velvety, Chartreuse Green (H.C.C. 663/3) veined maroon with 
blotch of dark velvety brown; style branches broad, close down on haft; 
beard small, inconspicuous. Raised and shown by Messrs. C. G. van 
Tubergen Ltd., Zwanenburg Nurseries, Haarlem, Holland. 

Pelargonium ‘Salmon Kovalesky’ A.M. June 29, 1954. A good 
porcelain-rose variety bearing its flowers in numerous large well-shaped 
rounded trusses. ‘The petals are distinctly veined with a deeper shade of 
the same colour. It is a sport from the well known P. ‘Maxim Kovalesky.’ 
Raised and exhibited by H. Clayton, Esq., Friary Park, Whetstone, 
N. 20. 

Pink ‘Lancing Supreme’ F.C.C, June 15, 1954, as a variety for 
exhibition. Described R.H.S. JOURNAL 77, p. 422 (A.M. 1952). Raised 
and shown by Messrs. Lindabruce Nurseries Ltd., Lancing, Sussex. 

Pink ‘Winsome’ F.C.C, June 15, 1954, as a variety for exhibition. 
Described R.H.S. JOURNAL 74, p. 512 (A.M. 1949). Raised and shown 
by Messrs. Lindabruce Nurseries Ltd. 
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Rose ‘Margaret’ A.M. June 29, 1954. A large Rose Madder 
(H.C.C, 23/2) H.T. variety. The long pointed flowers are of good form 
and substance and the plant appears to be of vigorous constitution. 
Raised and exhibited by Messrs. Alex Dickson & Sons Ltd., Hawlmark, 
Newtownards, Northern Ireland. 

Rose ‘Will Scarlet’ A.M. July 13, 1954. A very free flowering 
Hybrid Musk variety. Its flowers are borne in clusters and measure 
2 inches or more across. When first open they are rose opal in colour 
becoming Spiraea Red (H.C.C. 025) with age. The variety arose as a 
sport from Hybrid Musk Rose ‘Wilhelm’ and flowers from early June 
till November. It grows into a shapely bush 5-6 feet high and is said to 
require little pruning. Raised, introduced and shown by Messrs. 'T. 
Hilling & Co., The Nurseries, Chobham, Woking, Surrey. 

Rose ‘Golden Pride’ A.M. July 27, 1954. A very attractive strong- 
growing floribunda variety of erect and very free-flowering habit. ‘The 
fragrant flowers which measure 2} inches across are borne in clusters 
and are Naples Yellow (H.C.C. 403) in colour deepening to Straw 
Yellow (H.C.C. 604) at the centre. Exhibited and raised by Mr. Herbert 
Robinson, Victoria Nursery, Burbage, Hinckley. 


ORCHIDS 

Cypripedium (Sunset G.) ‘Glory’ A.M. July 13, 1954. This 
graceful hybrid has as its parentage C. ‘Earl of Chester’ x C. x Maudiae 
coloratum. ‘The well poised flower over 5 inches across was borne on 
a sturdy 15-inch stem. The broad upright dorsal petal, 34 inches 
across, has a base colour of rose pink fading to white at the edges with 
deep purple veining and an area of the same colour at the base. ‘The lip 
and lateral petals were a glistening brown shaded purple. Exhibited by 
H. P. Lawson, Esq., Lynbrook, Knaphill, Surrey. 

x Lyfrenaria ‘Darius’ F.C.C. April 27, 1954. This interesting 
bigeneric cross was made in 1946 by Sir William Cooke, Bt., by 


crossing the little-known Bifrenarta Harrisoniae with Lycaste Skinneri 


‘Hellemense.’ ‘The plant bore a sturdy scape with a fine flower, roughly 
triangular in shape and 4 inches across, and another scape with a fat 
bud. The petals and sepals were pale green, mottled and shaded with 
soft rose-pink and tipped bright green. The lip and column were clear 
ivory, the former with a rose-red central marking on the upper surface, 
and the throat a brilliant orange-yellow. The flower was remarkable 
for its substance and more compact shape than its Lycaste parent. 
Large vivid light green leaves in perfect condition were a lovely foil to 
the colour of the flower. Exhibited by Messrs. McBean’s Orchids, Ltd., 
Cooksbridge, Sussex. 

Lycaste (Hora G.) ‘Golden Orb’ A.M. June 15, 1954. This fine 
plant bore six scapes, each with a single flower over 4} inches across 
and of remarkably fine substance and texture. The petals and the 
three broad sepals were a soft creamy yellow tinged with green, the 
outside more noticeably shaded and tipped green. Soft maroon spotting 
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at the base of the petals and in the throat and the brilliant apricot and 
gold of the labellum made a pleasant contrast of colour. This plant was 
the result of crossing L. x brugensis and L. cruenta. A Certificate of 
Cultural Commendation was also awarded for this fine specimen. 
Raised and exhibited by Sir William Cooke, Bt., D.L., Wyld Court, 
Hampstead-Norris, Newbury, Berks. 

Odontioda (Britannia G.) ‘Welcome’ A.M. May 25, 1954. The 
result of crossing Odontioda ‘“Templewood’ with Odontoglossum 
‘Amphion’, this plant bore a spike with six flowers, 34 inches in diameter. 
The petals and sepals were lightly fimbriated and ruffled. The base 
colour was purplish bronze, with an edge of white lightly mottled with 
the ground colour. The throat was brilliant yellow and the dark purple 
lip, crested and toothed. Exhibited by Messrs. ‘The Stuart Low Co., 
Orchid Nursery, Jarvis Brook, Crowborough. 

Vanda (Tan Chay Yan G.) ‘Pride of Malaya’ F.C.C. May 25, 
1954. (V. (Josephine Van Brero G.) ‘Trots’ x V. Dearei). This fine 
spike bore eight flowers, which measured 3} inches in diameter and were 
arranged around the stem. The sepals and petals were a glistening 
apricot overlaid and washed with pale gold and purple and green and 
shaded with red at the base. The protruding lip was a deep coppery 
red with green lines at the base. This outstanding cultivar, raised from 
a cross made at the Singapore Botanic Garden, was flown from Singa- 
pore and arrived at the Chelsea Show in perfect condition. Exhibited 
by Mrs. Gracia Lewis, Bluebell Cottage, 25 Marine Parade, Singapore. 

Vanda (Rothschildiana G.) ‘Doo’ F.C.C. May 25, 1954. The 
parentage of this fine hybrid is V. Sanderiana crossed V. coerulea. The 
spike bore fourteen flowers and three buds, the largest measuring 
44 inches in diameter. The petals were broad, over 1} inch across. 
The pale blue ground colour was overlaid with a rich blue-violet 
reticulation and numerous spots of the same colour on the upper sepals. 
The base of the petals were heavily shaded deep violet and the narrow 
strap-shaped lip was an even darker violet. Raised in Singapore and 
exhibited by Mrs. Gracia Lewis, Bluebell Cottage, 25 Marine Parade, 
Singapore. 


BOOK NOTES 


“Orchids and Their Cultivation.”” By David Sander and Edward Cooper. 
100 pp. Illustrations in colour. (Bland Press Ltd.) 12s. 6d 


Although many botanical works dealing with the genera and species of Orchids 
appeared at an earlier date, the first book giving cultural advice was a very small affair 
written and published in Dublin, in 1843, by John Charles Lyons. Since then very 
many books have appeared, large and small, and ranging from the sumptuous Reichen- 
bachia by H. F. Sander, which first appeared in 1888, down to this compact octavo 
volume by his grandson, David Sander, assisted by the late Mr. E. Cooper. The 
price range is as varied as the size and the style of production. ‘The four volumes of 
the Reichenbachia have become a collector’s item and valued at about £100, whereas 
the latest Sanderian publication is offered at 12s. 6d. In short, the cultivation of 
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Orchids has become a democratic hobby and comparatively few large amateur collec- 
tions are now maintained. 

Everyone who indulges in this hobby will admit its gripping fascination. A life- 
long experience with Orchids on a commercial scale has inspired Mr. David Sander 
with enthusiasm for the ‘‘Royal race of plants”; consequently he writes with an intimacy 
and confidence that is fascinating and inspiring. 

Within the hundred pages all the information a novice needs is set out in simple 
language but readers should be warned that the author “‘allures to brighter worlds and 
leads the way”’ to hybridization and the raising of Orchids from seeds. He shows how 
the average greenhouse can be adapted to the cultivation of Orchids, how imported 
species should be dealt with, how to pot the plants and the temperature needed for 
successful cultivation. Such matters as composts, shading, ventilation, atmospheric 
moisture and pest control are dealt with in an understandingly practical way. Mr. 

Sander makes the cultivation of Orchids appear as easy as the cultivation of Begonias 
and Pelargoniums, Roses and Sweet Peas, but he admits there are hazards and snags 
in this as in any other horticultural hobby, and indicates how these can be reduced or 
overcome. 

The advanced amateur Orchidist will appreciate the publication of the several 
formulae adopted for the preparation of the gelatinous media on which the seeds of 
Orchids will germinate with freedom; the arrangement and sterilization of the flasks 
that contain the media, and the meticulous care needed to safeguard against the 
intrusien of the spores of Algae and Fungi, and bacterial infection. The botanically 
minded person will find interest in the tabular arrangement of the subdivisions of the 
Orchid family, thus indicating the affinities of genera. Descriptions are limited but no 
material advice is withheld. Indeed, Orchids and Their Cultivation should add stimulus 
to the increasing popularity of a hobby that is fascinating, entertaining and compelling, 
and by no means so costly as the occasional hysterical outbursts in the lay press might 
lead one to believe. 

CHARLES H. CURTIS 


“Annual Flowers.” By Angus C. Barber. 278 pp. Illus. (Faber and 


Faber, Ltd.) 25s. 

I am afraid my heart sank when I was asked by the Library Committee to review 
another book on Annual Flowers. However, I am now glad I have been sent this 
readable, well produced book on a class of garden flowering plants whose usefulness 
is being more and more recognized. 

Mr. Barber has tackled his subject well, and his book well repays study by all 
interested in garden flowers. There are many commendable features in this book. The 
introductory chapter entitled ‘‘Annuals in Nature” is particularly interesting, and 
gives an aspect of these plants I have not seen dealt with quite so well before. 

The cultivation both of Hardy and Half-hardy kinds is adequately explained; there 
are hints given on the use of annuals for various specific purposes, such as window 
boxes, cut flowers, catch crops, furnishing the greenhouse, and so on. I hope in a 
subsequent edition that perhaps Mr. Barber will enlarge on this chapter; this would 
undoubtedly improve the book and is an aspect which wants developing. 

Pests and diseases, happily not such a serious problem as in many other classes of 
garden plants, are well dealt with, and the information given will be most helpful to 
every gardener, whether professional or amateur. 

The remainder of the book, and by far the larger part of it, is given up to an 
Encyclopaedia of Annual Flowers arranged alphabetically. This is well and fully done, 
and will be most useful for reference. Under the generic name, information such as 
country of origin, meaning of the botanical name, description of the more useful species, 
whether hardy or half hardy, best months for sowing, and many other useful facts are 
given. Cross indexing of synonyms and common names is thorough. 

Finally the print and paper is good, with some excellent black-and-white illustrations. 

A. P. BALFOUR 


“Carnations Under Glass.’ Bulletin No. 151 of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 34 pp. + iv. Illus. (H.M.S.O. 1954.) 3s. 

This is a good booklet for the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries to have pub- 
lished. It is justifiable because Great Britain undoubtedly leads the world in the cul- 
tivation of Carnations under glass as well as supplying most of the new kinds which 
are grown everywhere in the world. 
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This booklet is of primary interest to the commercial grower, yet the amateur will 
glean valuable information. Therefore it should have a large sale, especially so because 
the price is low. 

The general cultural knowledge has been gathered with skill and is undoubtedly 
excellent, every phase of the plant being covered from propagation to maturity. The 
illustrations are of high quality and most helpful; indeed they speak louder than words. 
The marketing of flowers—cutting, grading and preparing the flower for market—is 
well dealt with and of first importance because it is absolutely essential that the flowers 
arrive in the best possible condition. 

Pests and diseases are dealt with well. All the remedies advised have been proved 
to be effective on nurseries with the least strain upon the life of the Carnation plants 
which are so sensitive that any ordinary remedies are not to be advised. 

If one wishes to be critical there are several points which are not so good. For 
instance, in the list of recommended varieties some are over thirty years old, and 
practical growers agree today that a Perpetual Flowering Carnation, which has no 
dormant or resting period, loses its vitality after twenty years and commences to de- 
teriorate even when grown under the most favourable conditions. ‘Wivelsfield White’ 
which is recommended, for instance, is over forty years old. Also these old kinds in 
a limited range of colours do become too common or monotonous in the florist shop, 
and as they are displayed every day of the year, they realize the lowest prices in market. 
New improved kinds invariably realize the higher prices. 

The mixture of soils advocated for the first potting contains peat and this is definitely 
wrong. Carnations abhor it because as it decays it creates acidity which is poison to a 
Carnation, especially in their second year. I have found that without peat a stronger 
and more hezlthy plant is built up. 

The fertilizers mentioned are mainly composed of mineral salts which in time 
undermine the constitution of Perpetual Flowering Carnation plants whereas it has 
been proved that organic foods build up the constitution of the plants. I know that 
this fact has been overlooked in recent years by too many modern market growers, 
and that is why we hear so much these days about diseases and flowers which will not 
keep. In this booklet mineral salts are only recommended for soil-less cultivation but 
the danger still remains. 

However, undoubtedly, this booklet, Carnations under Glass, in the main is a very 
complete and good work, more than worth the moderate price charged for it. 

MONTAGU C. ALLWOOD, F.L.S., V.M.H. 


“Primroses and Polyanthus.”” By Roy GendersandH.C.Taylor. 144 pp. 
Illus. (Faber and Faber.) 12s. 6d. 


Most literature which deals with the history of plants makes interesting reading 
and this book is no exception. The authors have clearly carried out much research 
into the past and this has enabled them to provide a whole catalogue of named varieties 
of both Primroses and Polyanthus from the year 1500 to the present time. 

Very many of the varieties named have long since been out of cultivation, however, 
which makes their inclusion mainly of academic value, though nevertheless interesting. 

It seems a pity in a book of this sort that so much space is devoted to the history 
of plants and so little to plants of current interest. For instance, there are thirty-six 
pages dealing with double Primroses and twelve have to suffice to cover the whole 
gamut of Polyanthus and their cultivation, which means that certain cultural details 
which would interest both amateur and professional growers are omitted. The 
cultural information which is given, though inadequate, will be useful to growers of 
these beautiful plants. 

In the chapter on ‘‘Pests and Diseases,’’ under the sub-heading ‘‘Greenfly,’”’ one 
sentence reads: ‘‘Perhaps a more thorough method (of greenfly control) would be to 
lift the plant, wash off most of the soil, and give both foliage and roots a washing in a 
soft soap solution.’”” Modern methods of destroying greenfly on Primroses are surely 
equally effective and call for far less labour and disturbance to the plant. 

There is confusion under the sub-heading ‘‘Weevils.”” Is the grub of the Vine 
Weevil dark grey? One also wonders why ‘‘woolly or root aphis”’ is referred to under 
the same sub-heading. This chapter will need revision in subsequent issues. 

The book is excellently printed and has an attractive loose cover and if it recreates 
an interest in the cultivation of Primroses, especially of the double kind, it will serve 
a useful purpose for that reason alone, though, as the authors so rightly say, ‘“‘the double 
Primrose will always be a connoisseur’s plant.” ALLAN G. LANGDON 
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“Beautiful Gardens of the World.” Edited by Robert Jackson. 88 pp. 
Illus. in colour. (Evans Bros., London.) 42s. 


To present a conspectus of the beautiful gardens of the world in little more than 
80 pages must mean that some receive, figuratively, as it were, little more than a 
glance. Nevertheless, so abundantly illustrated is this book that in one degree or another 
an impression is given of triumphs of horticulture in almost every part of the free world, 
Europe, Asia, North and South America and the Antipodes, including unexpected 
countries as Israel and Turkey. There are even notes on horticulture in Scandinavia, 
surely one of the least encouraging regions for garden-making. The British Isles are 
well represented by some of their most famous and finest gardens, and gardens, 
famous or becoming so, in other parts of the world are well covered also. 

The photographs in monochrome are more successful than those in colour, but 
all must stimulate the horticultural ideas of anyone who studies this book. 

One general remark may be added. Colour reproduction is an extremely interesting 
matter and it would be of great interest now, .ad invaluable to students in the future, 
if publishers of books containing coloured illustrations would include in them a note 


as to the method of reproduction employed. 
MORTON 


‘Manure and Fertilizer Notebook.” By J. S. Remington and W. Francis. 
Demy 8vo. 124 pp. Illus. (Leonard Hill.) 12s. 6d. 

This is the fourth enlarged edition of this notebook. It contains in a small space 
a large amount of useful and practical information as well as a number of chemical 
formulae and should be of use to the horticultural student. The main requirements 
of various garden crops are dealt with. 


“Drawings of British Plants.”’ By Stella Ross-Craig. Part VII, Leguminosae, 
160 pp. (G. Bell.) ras. 

This book contains 76 plates of leguminous plants growing naturally in the British 
Isles. As in previous parts they are characterized by meticulous accuracy and detail 
and should provide an invaluable accompaniment to the new British Flora. The 


standard of monuchrome reproduction is again very high. 
PATRICK M. SYNGE 


““Toxic Chemicals in Agriculture.”” Med. 8vo. 32 pp. (H.M.S.O.) 1s. 6d. 


This booklet contains the report to the Minister of a small working party set up to 
study precautionary measures against toxic chemicals used in Agriculture and deals 
especially with the residues of the chemicals in food. A previous booklet dealt with 
the precautions needed to be taken by the applier of the chemical This presents a very 
important problem in view of the great potency of many of the modern insecticides 
and so the booklet should be studied by fruit growers and other users of patent sprays. 
It is heartening that the Committee did not receive any evidence of a fatal or non-fatal 
illness that could be artributed to this cause. In spite of this, however, the Committee 
recommended constant vigilance and the formation of a new advisory Committee to 
exercixe it. 


The following books have been received : 
“Carnation Year Book, 1954.”” Edited by G. D. Hardwicke and published 
by British National Carnation Society. 82 pp. 7s. 6d. 


“Flower Garden Guide.” By Thomas H. Everett. 144 pp. Illus. (Fawcett 
Publications, Inc.) 75 cents. 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 
The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to any of the articles 
application should be made to the C 
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KNIGHT’S NURSERIES LTD. 
HAILSHAM, SUSSEX 


MERITORIOUS FRUITS 


NEW APPLES 
on Certified East Malling Stocks. 


MERTON PROLIFIC, dessert, carries heavy 
crops regularly; green, turning to pale yellow, 
sweet. November to February. 

MERTON WORCESTER, dessert, keeps 
longer than Worcester Pearmain, creamy 
yellow with scarlet flush. September, 

BOWDEN’S SEEDLING, dessert, one of the 
heaviest croppers, similar to “Jonathan,” good 
keeper. November to December. 

CORTLAND, dessert, juicy, sweet refreshing 
flavour. November to January. 

MICHAELMAS RED, dessert, early, crisp 
and juicy. August-September. 

Prices 10/- each, Carriage paid. Or the 
collection of five, 45/- 


New Raspberry ‘Golden Everest ’’ 
offered for the first time. 
Large golden fruit of delicious flavour, very 


prolific, strong grower. Fruiting July-August. 
Strong Canes 42/- dozen. Carriage paid. 


The following 
have arrived... 


and discerning gardeners who saw their 
debut at Cheisea share our view that these 
new Evergreen Azaleas have a great future. 
With their profusion of flower in delicate 
pastel shades, and their compact habit of 
growth, they are invaluable additions to 
the range of hardy evergreen azaleas. 


FERNDOWN HYBRID AZALEAS 


NETTIE. Delightful single clear pink. 
CROWN JEWEL. Large scarlet flowers, 
hose-in-hose. Dwarf spreading habit. 

MARGOT. Claret rose. 

KILIMANJARO. White; flat & spreading. 

SELINA. Rose opal; dwarf. 

KILIMANI. Masses of small shell pink 
flowers. 

All 12/6 each. Full collection o/ 6 for 65/- 

Orders value 40/- and over carriage and 

packing free for cash with order. Under 40/- 
please add 2/- in the £1, minimum 1/6. 


Detailed catalogue free on request. 


STEWARTS NURSERIES 
FERNDOWN DORSET 


WALTER €. SLOCOCK, Lid. 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
CATALOGUES 


“RHODOS and AZALEAS and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” (New) 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING SURREY 


mms FOR OVER 


90 YEARS 


BARKR’S 


HAVE BEEN ASSOCIATED WITH 
THE BEST IN GARDENING 
AND MAINTAIN THEIR HIGH 
TRADITION AND SERVICE 


HARDY PLANTS 


Barr’s Catalogue of Hardy Plants lists 

the best up-to-date varieties of border 

plants, alpines, etc., including a list of 

new and noteworthy plants; all are 

grown under finest conditions at our 

Taplow Nurseries. Fine quality is in our 
tradition. 


IT PAYS TO BUY THE BEST 


BARR & SONS 
Established 1860 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
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BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


R. HOLFORD 
& Co. Lid. 


MAIN CONTRACTORS 
FOR THE HOSTEL AND 
RESTAURANT AT WISLEY 
GARDENS. 


Enquiries invited for all 
types of building and 
Estate Works. 


IMPERIAL WORKS, 
WALNUT TREE CLOSE, 
GUILDFORD, SURREY 
"Phone 2302-3-4. 


LORD WOLMER’S 
FRUIT TREES 


These trees have been known for many 

years for their outstanding quality and 

reliability and are all grown on correct 
rootstocks. 


APPLES PEARS 

PLUMS PEACHES 

CHERRIES NECTARINES 
SOFT FRUITS 


also BEECHES for Hedging. 


Catalogue with much useful information 
FREE on application to :— 


FRUIT NURSERY DEPT. 
(J.R.H.), 
BLACKMOOR ESTATE, LTD. 
LISS, HANTS. 


BEST QUALITY 


NURSERY STOCK 
from West Sussex 


We offer for present delivery some of 
the most reliable trees and plants obtain- 
able from our 100 acre nurseries, situated 
in the exposed fertile belt beneath the 
South Downs. 
FRUIT TREES ROSES 
FLOWERING TREES and SHRUBS 
HEDGE PLANTS CLIMBERS 
HERBACEOUS and ROCK PLANTS 
in best varieties 


Send for our 96 page catalogue. 


Personal attention assured 


The BARNHAM 


NURSERIES 


BARNHAM, Nr. BOGNOR REGIS 
SUSSEX. (Established 1880) 


** British and best in every test”’ 


SECATEURS 


Prices from 12/6 a pair 


BUSH PRUNERS 


Price 28/- a pair 


TREE LOPPERS 


Price 40/- a pair 


— ALL PARTS REPLACEABLE — 


Obtainable at all first-class lronmongers, 
Nurserymen, Seedsmen and Stores 


ROLCUT - 9/13 LONSDALE ROAD 
LONDON N.W.6 MAIDA VALE 5053 
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CRITTALL 


RUSTLESS 
SECTIONAL 


GARDEN 
FRAMES 


Framework of cast aluminium 
in units which can be extended 
to any length in single or span 
(double) width. 

Supplied complete with clear 
glass, glazing clips and putty. 
Free delivery: despatch within 
14 days. 


Single frame 4 ft.x2ft.6ins. £5 5 0 Span roof frame 4 ft. x 5 ft. £9 


6 0 
Single frame extension a AD Span roof frame extension... £7 0 0 


SEND FOR FULL DETAILS TO:— 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT C BRAINTREE, ESSEX 


The Largest Marquee in the World! 


Erected at the Chelsea Flower Show (951-1954 by PIGGOTT BROTHERS & CO. LTD. 
The supply and erection of a marquee such as the one illustrated calls for specialised 
knowledge and extensive experience. Piggotts have been experts in these matters 


for over 170 years. Whatever you require—a large marquee or a small tent for a social 
function—you will find that Piggotts are the best people to provide this service 


PIGGOTT BROTHERS & CO LTD 


Established 1780 
220—226 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


BiShopsgate 485! (9 lines) 
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“tty 


4 = ensures Tremendous sire, 1 


«sy» | Scientifically 

DOUBLE ‘Z to grow more and last 
MODEL a lifetime. Wide range 
£17.15.6 of types and sizes made 
EXTENDIBLE in prefabricated units. 


All models extendible. 


Free Delivery. Erection 


Service and Deferred 


Perrin Terms arranged. 
4 
MODEL ‘D’ 
Various sizes from 4 ft. 1 in. 
8 ft. 2 ins. wide. wide to 9 ft. wide. Lengths, 
t. 3 ins. to 17 ft. 6 ins. 
Lengths from 7 ft. Height to Ridge, ft. ‘ ins. 
a to t. 9 Ins. eight to 
1 in. to 19 ft. 2 ins. | Eaves, all sizes, ft. 


Send for FREE illustrated catalogue. 
CASTOS LTD., Dept. JRH, WELLINGTON, SALOP 


* The only nursery to be awarded Six” 


Large Gold Medals in Six years at 
Southport for fruit trees. 


% Each tree receives expert care for 
several years before it is sold. 


* Your problems will always receive 


personal attention. Normally all 


enquiries are dealt with by return. 


BUY FROM RIVERS FOR 
SUCCESSFUL FRUIT GROWING 
Catalogue on request 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON, LTD 
SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS 


TELEPHONE 2338 


FERTOSAN quickly decomposes al! 
garden waste into rich organic 
manure in 5 to 6 weeks. Simple to 
use ; economical ; no digging, no 
turning. Get a packet today. 
Packets (making 1 ton of manure) 
2/-. Fertosan Special Manure Maker 
and Vitaliser in sprinkler top 
cartons 3)/-. From all chemists, 
seedsman, corn  chandlers, etc. 
(or send P.O. for trial packet 
Fertosan 2/3 ; Fertosan Specia! 3,3). 


FERTOSAN LIMITED 
(Dept. R.H.S.) WOLVERHAMPTON 


Getting 
Down 
To Earth! 


FLEXIBLE EARTH 


is the complete organic soi! conditioner. 
Its invigorating action promotes healthier 
and sturdier plant growth plus Bigger 
and Better Crops. 

Gardeners throughout the country send 
us their letters of appreciation. 


RESULTS PRODUCE 
ENVY 


11,6.52, Mrs. U. Holloway, 
16, Edbrooke Road, Maida 
Hill, W.9, writes... My 
| garden is small, and though 
l only had 1/4 Ibs. last year, 
the results were simply am- 
azing, and my garden was 
the envy of all my friends. 


14 Ib. 6/6 = 28 Ib. 13/- 


56 Ib. £1.2.6 


FULLY UP TO 
CLAIMS 

17.5.52. Ernie Wyatt, 107 
Montague Road, Slough, 
Bucks, writes . . . It is 
refreshing to find an 
article which comes fully 
up to the claims of the 
advertisement. 

I cwt. £2.0.0 


Carriage paid nearest station or post paid home 
where possible. Cash with order. 
Buy from your local dealer, or if in difficulty send a 
1/= stamp and a large envelope for 48 page booklet 
explaining the secret of how to win prizes. 1/- 
refunded against subsequent order. 


| THE CORNISH FLEXIBLE EARTH CO., 
52 LANIVET, BOOMIN, CORNWALL 
| London Showrooms: 52 The Cornish Jungle, 228 Strand, 


| (Opposite Law Courts). Centra! 8195. 
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| OAKWORTH GARDENERS mane 

| OAK FROM YOUR 

and Steel Bracin GARDEN WAST 

| 
4 Byars | 
BS of i 


SPRING CABBAGE PLANTS 


GARDEN ORDERS :—Grown from 
Sutton’s seed. 25 each 6 varieties 
for 10/-, 50 ditto for 17/6, 100 ditto 
for 27/6, P. & C. Paid, C.W.O. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
GARDEN ORDERS:—5/- doz., 10/- 25, 
17/6 50, 25/- 100, 45/- 250, 75/- 500 
P. & C. Paid, C.W.O. 
Varieties :—Royal Sov., A. Climax, Cam- 
bridge Favourite (422). 
All entered for certification by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


Introducing .... 


ANNE LETTS 


New Rose for delivery Autumn 1954 


A really outstanding novelty. The large 
flowers, borne in great profusion, are 
high pointed and of immense substance, 
Each petal reflexes individually, showing 
a gorgeous combination of delicate rose- 
pink on the inside, with a lovely silver- 
pink reverse. Growth and habit are 
exceptional, being very vigorous, covered 
with large cedar green leaves. Awarded 
First Class Trial Ground Certificate 
and Certificate of Merit N.R.S. 


FAMILY TREE 
5 varieties grown on the one tree. Send cath, 
for details. COLOURED CATALOGUE FREE 
ROSES - PLANTS - FRUITS 
PEARSON & SON, FLOWERING SHRUBS 
FRIARS’ COTE FARM, 
NORTHIAM, Nr. RYE, G. F. LETTS & SONS 
SUSSEX. Hadleigh Nurseries 
Tel. 3132 Northiam. 30 SEMER ee IPSWICH 
POTHOLES 
| OR WORN PLACES 
AER-DRAIN «#VYour PATHS- 


This four purpose Turf Renovating 

Fork is available with three sets of 

tines for solid tining, surface drainage 
and hollow tining. 


illustrated Brochure from :— 


| 


DRIVE OR FORECOURT ? 


Then use MENDAROAD, the 
simple self-applied asphaltic 
material which can be Laid 
Cold with ordinary garden 
tools. Each bag is a complete 
unit providing a hard imper- 
vious surface ready 
for immediate use. 


29/6 per cwt. 
Packed in } cwt. bags. 
Carriage paid. 


(MENDAROAD) 


DO IT YOURSELF ~ AT A QUARTER THE COST 


W. HARGREAVES & Co. Ltd. 
**Sisis” Works, Cheadle, Cheshire 


GEO. A. WEBSTER LTD. 
3 BUCKINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, S.W.I 
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THE 


Chiltern Tree 
Surgeons 


Specialists in the 
preservation of mature 
and ornamental trees. 


Lopping and felling 
of dangerous trees. 


27 QUEEN COURT 
QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.1 
TERMINUS 8394 


li} MURPHY 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 


MILDEW 
SPECIFIC 


A liquid spray for the control 2 
of mildew on chrysanthemums. | | 


Can be mixed with most 
insecticides. 8-oz. bottle 
makes 20 gallons spray 


per 2/19 bottle 


LINDEX 


garden spray | 

Controls a very wide range of insect | 
pests, including 

APHIS and CAPSID 


bottle makes up to 40 
gallons of spray 


Supplies from your local Nurseryman 
or Seedsman 
Made by the MORTEGG People | 


Gardens Planned 
Constructed 


We are equipped to execute every 
phase of landscape gardening 
down to supplying the smallest 
sundry items. Let us send you 
illustrations of our work. 


TENNIS COURTS — Con- 
structed for your private grounds. 
Ask for quotations and brochures. 


MAXWELL M. HART 


(LONDON) LIMITED 


WINNERSH, WOKINGHAM, BERKS. 


"Phone : Wokingham 1112-3 


cooK’s “Newvsich”’ BRUSHES 


Chelsea Show Reflections No. 2 
Topic ‘*MUD”’ 


What do you recommend for my particular soil ? 


Light Soils: 263 Light Duty’ Villa Pattern, Cast 
Iron Base, 36-inch Handle... 37/6 
266 ‘*Domical’’ Elm Block, Scraper, 
Brass Feet with 48-inch Handle 77 6 
Heavy Soils : 264 Heavy Duty (as illustrated), 
Cast Iron Base (50 Ib. Gross), two 
Side Brushes, Front Brush for toes 
of boots (Green or Grey Base) 70 - 
262 Heavy Duty Minor, same prin- 
ciple as 264, made on smaller scale 
(20 Ib. Gross) 4/- 
All Carriage Paid U. K. 
illustrated iist of above and our Hand-Made Brushes 
sent on request 


cooKk’s 
Brush Manufacturers 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 
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STOCK MODELS | 


or any special designs 


RICHARDSON 


* 
Richardson Greenhouses 
supplied for 


Royal Horticultural Society's 
gardens at Wisley 


* 


TIMBER and ALUMINIUM oop tat AND 


OTHER GREENHOUSE 


> —— 
GREENHOUSES 
TO ORDER 


W. RICHARDSON 
& CO. LIMITED 
NEASHAM RD., DARLINGTON 
London Office : 117 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Associated Firms : 


General re —_ J. Weexs & Co. (Chelsea). James Gray (Chelsea). 
SIMPSON & FARMER (Glasgow). 


HORTICULTURAL and HEATING ENGINEERS. Established 86 years. 


plants need 
MANGANESE... 


Increasing soil acidity by the application of acid-forming materials (e.g. sulphur) ; 
incorporation of manganese sulphate in suitable fertilisers ; injection of trees with 
solid manganese sulphate ; foliage spraying with solutions of manganese sulphate— 
all have proved effective under appropriate conditions in the control of manganese 
deficiency in plants. Expert advice should be sought about suitable preventive 


treatment. 


Information and a descriptive leaflet—Manganese for Plants and Animals— 
may be obtained from our Agricultural Department. 


CHEMICAL & CARBON PRODUCTS LTD. 
ST GEORGE STREET HANOVER SQUARE. LONDON. W1 


Telephone: Cables CHEMICARBO LONDON 


Complete Maintenance Service 
(available any district) 
Boilers supplied. Heating systems 
overhauled, repaired, remodelled. 
_gainting» glazing etc. 
atone 
/ \ 
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‘SERPENT’ 


INDELIBLE (LEAD) 
LABELS 


LAST 100 YEARS 


NEAT, LEGIBLE, 
SELF-AFFI XING, 
ADAPTABLE, COM. 
PLETELY RELIABLE 


NO. 1 LABEL MACHINE 

Printed with any (different) names, 3/6 Dozen; 
27/- 100. Label-printing Machines from £3 12s 6d, 
Send for lists and FREE SAMPLE (any name). 
Complete Label-machine Outfits, from £4 15s. 6d., 


make IDEAL GIFTS 


SERPENT LABEL WORKS 


ROCKBEER, EXETER 


| 


ot ,, 32/- 
Strong 6 ft. long panels. 
Creosoted 1/6 extra. 
C.P. Sta. BE. & W. and Scotland 


TOP GRADE 
WATTLE HURDLES 


wer 


: 

SE 


22/- 

6th 
Rest closely woven 6 ft. long 
Hazel. Carr. Paid Eng Wales 


C.W.0. BSUPERLAP Interwoven CLOSE BOARD & CHESTNUT 
FENCING, WILLOW HURDLES. GARDEN GATES & ORNA- © 


MENTS, ROCK STONE TUBS 
Write for free lists. Special dozen rate. 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R.H.8.), Wantage, BERK . 


“ECLIPSE” SEDGE PEAT 


Get the BEST out of your peat by using 
specific grades. 
SELECTED GRADE for John Innes 

Compost. 
MEDIUM GRADE for potting Com- 
posts and digging in. 

For Leaflets and full particulars write to: 
ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LIMITED 
ASHCOTT Nr. Bridgewater 

SOMERSET 


Telephone: Meare Heath 282 


ALLWOOD’S 
CARNATION 
FLOWERS 


are the ideal gift for 
all occasions. 
Selected colours or 
unique mixed shades. 
| From: 
1 gn. to 5 gns. 
per box 


Write for Catalogue 


ROSES, FRUIT TREES 
& FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Grown by specialists—packed 
by craftsmen. Descriptive cata- 
logue of hardy Norfolk-grown 
stock now ready. Prices include 
carriage and packing. 


A. REEVES & CO., 
OLD CATION, NORWICH 


| og R.H.S. Cut Flower Dept. 
HAYWARDS HEATH 
| Carnation Specialists SUSSEX 
THE 
SOUTHERN TREE SURGERY 
COMPANY 
Arborists and Tree Surgeons 
Byways, Ls 78, Tower Street, 
Weedham Leck, Winehester 
West 
(late of Walton) (Tel. 3972) 


Advise on, estimate for, and carry out all tree work. 


LANDSCAPE OR FORMAL 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


Sterilized Soils and Composts 
to John Innes Formula. 
Particulars Free: 
BROS. 

PARK, CRANLEIGH 


GARDENS 


Designed and constructed 
by craftsmen complete 
with planting schemes 
Write for illustrated brochure 
FITZPATRICK & SON (CONTRACTORS) LTD. 


Landscape Gardens Department 
435, OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, E.3 
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SANDERS of 
ST ALBANS 


oun 
MEDAL 
(1954. 


W. qlso won a@ GOLD MEDAL 
for our exhibit at the “Royal Show” 
Windsor - July 1954. These two groups 
contained as well as Hybrid Orchids - 170 
distinct’ species . .. Flowering sized 
Orchids are available from 15|- 


SANDERS (ST. ALBANS) LTD. ROYAL ORCHID NURSERIES 
ST. ALBANS, HERTS: TEL. ST. ALBANS 245 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 
We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 
In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 
Telephone : 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 
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KETTERING LOAM 


As supplied for over 30 years to the 
Leading Horticulturists. Hand Dug 
Yellow Fibrous, from our own virgin 
fields. Aiso Bedfordshire Silver Sand, 
and Noted Nottingham Marl. 
Quotations for any quantity, delivered 
by Rail, or a ransport to your 
oor. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING, 
NORTHANTS 
Telephone: 3059 


REMEMBER 

the fascination of spring blossom ! 
For best results standard trees should 
be planted without delay. Order with 
confidence from our wide selection of 
Almonds, Crabs, Cherries, Peaches 

and Thorns. 

Packing by experts and despatch to al! parts by:— 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
PARK ROAD NURSERIES 
KINGSTON - SURREY 

Telephone: KIN 0296 


TREE PAEONIES 


We specialise in these scarce and beauti- 
ful shrubs, and offer a fine selection of 
Japanese and European varieties, also 
some of the lovely orange-scented yellow 
hybrids. 
Write for catalogue to : 
The Sandhurst Nurseries, 
Sandhurst, Camberley, Surrey 


WILTON HOTEL 


WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


(Opposite Continental Section Victoria 
Station) 


5 Minutes Horticultural Hall. 
Ideal Situation } Underground and Buses 


to all parte of London. 
Convenient . Comfort- 


or Pleasure bic. 


Telegrams: “ Tuffato, Sowest, London.” 
Telephone: Victoria 2026-7. 


BAMBOO CANES 


All oo A. Thin B. Med. C. Stout D. Ex. Stout 
. 


00 s.d s. d. s.d s 
12in. 2 6 3 0 40 5 0 
18 in. 3 0 40 5 0 60 
2 fc. 40 60 7 6 10 0 
24 fe. 5 0 7 0 170 0 15 0 
3 fe. 7 6 10 0 15 0 20 0 
4 ft. 12 6 15 0 25 0 30 0 
5 fe. 25 0 30 0 35 0 40 0 
6 ft. 30 0 35 0 40 0 45 0 
7 fe. 40 0 45 0 50 0 60 0 
8 fe. 45 0 50 9 60 0 70 0 
10 fe 0 60 0 70 80 0 


Orders up to £1 add 2s. post. Carriage paid 
nearest station. C.W.O. 

THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 
London Showrooms: 52 The Cornish jungle,"’ 
228 Strand, W.C.2. (Opp. Law Courts.) CEN. 8195 


TARRY’S KETTERING LOAM 


Finest top spit taken from our own 

virgin fields. Also sterilised soil and 

compost to the John Innes Formula. 

Quotations by return for delivery 

in 7/8. ton lorry loads or by rail 
in small quantities. 


V. TARRY 


PYTCHLEY LODGE, KETTERING 
Telephone: KETTERING 4061 


Polyanthus 


from 


WILLIAM LORD (LEEDS) LTD. 
POLYANTHUS NURSERIES, 
BARDSEY, NEAR LEEDS 


SMAIL’S GARDEN SHOP 


Bulbs for Garden or Indoor Culture 
Seeds for Garden and Greenhouse 
Climbing. Alpine and Hardy Plants 
Flowering and Evergreen Shrubs 
Lawn eae Seed. Fertilisers. 
Insecticides Sankey’s 
Garden Pots 
Bulb Bowls 
W. SMAIL 
44/46 Palmer Strect, Westminster, S.W.1 
ABBey 4427 
One minute from St. James's Park Station 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall 
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You can confidently order one 
tree for your garden or many 
for an orchard if you write to 
LAXTON’S. You can rely on 
trees sent direct from our famous 
nurseries — and on_ individual 
attention, however small your 
order. For nearly 100 years the 
new and improved varieties we 
have developed have been building 
up our exceptional reputation for 
outstanding quality, and we grow, 
of course, all ordinary popular 
varieties. Our nurseries are certi- 
fied by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the latest developments in 
scientific breeding and cultivation 
are used by us to your benefit. 
LAXTON’S stocks have won over 
250 awards ... let them ensure 
success for you. 


Sor Puut 
and Roses 


YOUR 1954/55 MANUAL 
Laxton’s Fruit 
Manual and 
Catalogue is a 
complete treat- 
ise on fruit 
growing. 
Contains every- 
thing a gar- 
dener needs 
to know. 


Write for it NOW ! 
LAXTON BROS. BEDFORD LTD. 


63n High Street, Bedford Tel: 4156-7 


FRUIT TREE RAISERS, 
NURSERYMEN & SEEDSMEN 


THE BREEDERS 
FOR NEARLY 100 YEARS 


The Swiss Weather House 


highly accurate, scientific in- 
which, besides 

normal weather forecasting, 
gives advance warning of frost by 
means of a loud electric bell. 

The Swiss Weather House con- 
sists of barometer, hygrometer and 
2 thermometers, one of which is 
fitted with an electrica: contact to 
give the alarm when any predeter- 
mined temperature is reached. The 
whole instrument is sturdily built 
and mounted in rain protected 
casing both ornamental and prac- 


tical. 

Produced by a well-known Swiss 
firm of Scientific Instrument 
makers, the number available on 
the English market is limited by 
import restrictions and early appli- 
cation is advisable. Price £22,.0.0 


Obtainable from Carters Tested Seeds Ltd. 
134 Regent Street, London W.:. or 


~ SIEGRIST-OREL LTD - 
39 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Teleptione: Museum 0032 
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Special Collection of 


12 HYBRID TEAS 


(our selection) 


for 44 /- carriage paid 


Detailed catalogues of Roses, Shrubs, 
Herbaceous and Alpine plants, 
post free 
on request. 
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JOHN WATERER SONS & CRISP LTD 


The Floral Mile 
Twyfi ord Telephone: Wargrave 224-225 Berks 


Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co, Ltd., London and Colchester 
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